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I  DKUICATE  THIS  VOLUMK, 


WITH  OIIEAT  AFKECTION,   TO 


MY    SONS    AND    DAUGHTERS. 


*'  No  fablod  land  of  joy  and  song  is  this 
That  lieth  in  the  glow  of  ovuntidu  ; 
Nul  Biiiii;  by  barda  of  old  in  minstrel  strain, 
Yot  ho  who  roads  its  history  shall  learn 
Of  douyhty  deeds  well  worth  all  kniyhtly  fauio, 
It  is  a  land  of  rivers  flowing  free, 
Lako-nurroro«l  mountains,  rising  pro\id  and  stern, — 
A  land  of  spreading  prairies  ocean  wide, 
Where  harsh  sovnuls  slumber  in  the  hush  of  gloom, 
And  peace  hath  brooded  with  outstretched  wings. 
*  ♦  *  *  #  * 

And  here  a  mighty  people  sliall  arise, 
A  peopl>  (I  nurtured  in  full  liberty  ; 
Yet,  not  forgetful  of  the  mother  land. 
Who  scans  with  kindly  eye  her  child's  career, 
Wafting  a  blessing  o'er  the  mighty  sea. 

«  *  «  ■»  •» 

Such  be  thy  future  ;  O.  ihou  land  of  hope, 
Where,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  homo, 
Thy  people  shall  increase — O,  may  thy  soil 
l)oar  many  a  thinker,  many  a  man  of  might, 
Many  a  statesman  fitted  to  control, 
Many  a  hero,  fitted  to  command. 
Such  may  thy  future  be— not  great  alone, 
In  never-sated  commerce, — rather  great 
In  all  that  wtdds  a  people  heart  to  heart ; 
Among  thy  sons  may  many  a  leader  spring, 
By  wliom  the  ship  of  State  well  piloted. 
Thy  haven  of  wide  Empire  thou  may'st  roach, 
An  empire  stretching  from  the  western  wave 
To  where  the  rosy  dawn  eiifiames  the  seas." 

— J.  U.  Bowes,  in  The  '  Vamty. 
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PREFACI*]. 

N  adding  to  tho  already  numerous  works  on  th" 
Canadian  North-West,  I  have  so  icfht  to  make  n 
contribution  of  more  than  passinj^  interest.  With 
this  end  in  view,  I  have  not  confined  the  narrative 
to  recent  events ;  but  have  told  the  story  from 
the  beginning.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that 
there  is  some  advantage  in  this.  It  will  enable 
the  reader  to  follow  the  successive  ste[>s  in  tho 
development  of  tlie  country,  and  to  trace  in  tlio 
past  history  some  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  present  rebellion. 
Those  revolts,  in  some  degree  at  least,  are  the  legacy  ul 
the  days  of  monopoly  and  privilege.  Neither  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  nor  the  North- West  Fur  Company,  of  Montreal 
was  a  colonising  institution.  Both  were  opposed  to  the  settlei-, 
and  both  desired  to  keep  the  territory  wild  and  uncultivated. 
Only  thus  could  it  be  useful  to  a  great  fur-trading  corpora- 
tion. Though  tho  rule  of  these  trading  corporations  has 
passed  away,  jealousy  of  the  intruding  settler  remains,  and 
the  aggressive  spirit  of  monopoly  which  marked  the  dominion 
of  the  companies  still  manifests  itself.  The  Indian  shares  the 
one ;  the  half-breed  inherits  the  other.  Both,  it  may  be  said; 
must  be  exorcised  ere  the  North- West  can  become  a  desirable 
possession  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  safe  homo  for  the  settler. 

In  dealing  with  the  later  revolt,  I  have  in  tho  main  confined 
myself  to  the  narrative  of  the  spirited  and  successful  effort  oi 
ho  v(^luntoGifi   and    other   Canadian   troops  to   suppress   it. 


vl 


PREPACK. 


However  ina(.lo(]uatoly  trcatofl,  the  story  has  been  toUl,  I 
would  fain  believe,  without  partiality  or  exag-^'cratioii.  Of  the 
insurgents  I  have  striven  to  write  without  prejudice.  The 
iiniiiediato  causes  of  the  outbreak,  and  t!ie  question  of  respon- 
sibility for  its  occuirence,  I  have  but  lightly  touched  on,  as  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  to  speak  or  to  write  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  facts  upon  which  dispassionateness  could 
rely  were,  in  truth,  not  before  mo.  In  whatever  criticism  of 
the  Administration  I  have  ventured  upon,  I  hope  1  liavo  not 
forgotten  what  is  duo  by  a  sulject  to  the  Government  of  the 
country  of  which  I  am  a  citizen  and  have  been  a  soldier.  In 
what  afterwards  lias  to  be  said,  when  the  nation's  in({uest  on 
the  insurrection  has  developed  the  facts,  I  would  ask  that  the 
voice  of  patiiotism  be  heard,  rather  than  that  of  party  objur- 
gation. 

In  i)reparing  the  volume,  I  have  been  under  repeated  obliga- 
tions, which  I  desire  hero  to  acknowledge,  to  Messrs.  Hunter, 
Hose  &  Co.,  Publishers,  and  to  n^y  friend,  Mr.  \Vm.  William- 
son, l)()okseller,  Toronto.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr,  Win.  Hous- 
ton, M.A.,  and  to  Mr.  John  Watson,  his  assistant;  to  Mr.  W.  II. 
Van  der  Smissen,  M.A. ;  and  to  Mr.  James  Bain,  jr. ;  the  Libra- 
rians, respectively,  of  the  Library  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Ontario,  the  Library  of  Toronto  University,  and  the  Toron- 
to Public  Library.  To  Mr.  Bain  I  am  chielly  beholden  for 
facilities  in  getting  access  to  works  on  the  early  history  of 
Canada  and  the  North- West,  with  which  the  Toronto  Public 
Libraiy  has  been  enriched  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John 
Hallam.  Mr.  Bain's  intimate  acquaintance  with  Canadian 
literature  enhances  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  coiLSultation 
in  this  valuable  department  of  the  City  Library. 

To  Mr.  II.  Lovell  Gibson,  of  Montreal,  to  Mr.  Fulford  Arnoldi, 

and  to  my  son,  Mr.  Gra3me  Gibson  Adam,  of  Toronto,  my 

thanks  are  also  due  for  ready  aid  in  i)lacing  material  at  my 

hand  in  the  prei)aration  of  the  book. 

THE  AUTHOR 
T<»VvONTo,  July  15tli,  1885. 
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ITS  TTISTOIIY  AND  ITS  TROUBLES. 


CHAPTJat   I. 


THE    HUDSON    15AY    COMPANV. 

fl  *1  (i  ^'^  should  1)0  glad  if  wo  could  say  that  the 
m  m  \  world  had  outgrown  monopolies.  Oiio 
monopoly  on  this  Continent  it  lias  however 
outgrown.  A  great  Fur-trading  Corpora- 
tion that  had  seen  ten  British  Sovereigns 
como  and  go  while  it  held  sway  over  the 
territories  once  ceded  to  His  Serene  High- 
ness, Kupert,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
yielded  up  its  projtrietary  interests  to  the 
government  of  a  young  and  lusty  nation.  In  1801),  the  rule 
over  the  "  Great  Lone  Land  "  of  the  Honourable  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  trading  to  Hudson  Bay  ceased,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  took  over  almost  its  entire  interests. 
With  the  relinquishment  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  though  it 
stipiil'ited  for  the  retention  of  some  of  its  trading  posts  and  a 
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certain  portion  of  land,  the  Company  parted  with  not  a  few  of 
the  factors,  trappers,  voyageurs,  and  labourers,  that  had  grown 
grey  in  its  service.  It  parted  with  its  millions  of  acres  of 
territory,  some  of  its  isolated  posts,  and  their  treasuries  of  fox- 
skin,  marten,  mink,  musk-rat,  and  otter.  It  parted  with  the 
traditions  and  associations  of  centuries  of  tralHc,  and  all  the 
pretensions  that  adhere  to  abcoJuto  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  corporation  and  a  long-established  monopoly. 
So  scattered  and  distant  were  the  possessions  of  tlie  Company 
that  many  moons  rose  and  waned  ere  the  news  reached  the 
secluded  inmates  of  its  lonely  stockaded  posts  that  the  great 
trading  Company  had  transferred  its  interests  to  the  British 
Government,  and  from  it  to  the  Canadian  people.  The  price 
of  the  trf^isfer  was  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  cession  of  the  interests  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
in  the  vast  tract  of  country  known  as  Rupert's  Land,  sot  at  rest 
the  long  vexed  question  of  the  right  of  that  corporation  to  the 
lordship  of  the  region  known  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Terri'ories. 
It  set  at  I'ost,  also,  not  only  the  validity  of  the  Com})any's  title 
to  the  territory,  but  the  equally  delicate  question  of  the  area 
over  which  the  Company  was  suppo.icd  to  rule.  Both  questions 
often  disturbed  the  councils  of  the  Company,  and  at  successive 
periods  were  the  subjects  of  contemplated  parliamentary 
encpiiry.  Not  only  was  it  hold  that  tlio  C^ompany,  in  the  course 
of  time,  had  extendetl  it"  territorial  claims  much  further  than 
tii"  charter,  or  any  sound  construction  of  it,  would  wari'ant, 
!.':t  the  charter  itself  was  repeatedly  called  in  question.  In 
.V*>  ytiw  1G70,  when  the  Company  ^^as  founded,  it  seenjs 
clear  that  the  English  So>'ereign,  Charles  II,  had  no  legal  right 
to  the  country,  for  it  was  then  and  for  long  after  the  posses- 
sion of  Franco.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (1G.S2) 
the  English  had  resigned  to  the  Eronch  Crown  all  interest  in 
Nouvellc  France.  The  Treaty  of  jlyswick,  (IG97)  moreover, 
confirmed  French  right  to  the  country,  ilcncu  Charles's  gift  to 
his  cousin^  Prince  Rupertjaud  to  those  associated  with  him  in  r,he 
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organisation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  wus  gratuitous  if  not 
illegal.  The  subsequent  re-transfer  of  the  country  to  Britain, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  may  be  said,  however,  to  have 
given  the  Company  a  right  to  its  possessions,  a  right  which  was 
practically  confirmed  by  the  Con(|Ucst,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  17G3.  But  conceding  this,  there  arose  the  other  ques- 
tion, namely,  to  what  extent  of  territory,  by  the  terms  of  the 
original  charter,  was  the  Company  entitled.  The  text  of  the 
charter  conveys  only  those  lands  whose  waters  di-aiu  into 
Hudson  Bay,  or,  more  specifically,  "  all  the  lands  and  tcrritoi-ies 
upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas,  etc.,  that  lie 
within  Hudson  Straits."  This  very  materially  limited  the  area 
of  the  Company's  sway  in  the  North- West,  and  nullified  its 
claim  over  the  country  which  drains  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Arctic  Oceans.  The 
Company,  of  course,  never  acknowledged  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  but  had  its  title  been  tested  in  a  court  of  law,  its 
territorial  assumptions  would  have  been  greatly  abridged. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  all  these  disturbing  questions,  as  to 
the  title  and  the  area  of  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  were  settled  by  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  Canadian  Dominion.  That  territory,  which  in- 
cluded at  first  only  the  land  bordering  on  Hudson  Bay  and 
Strait,  by  process,  paitly  of  territorial  aggrandisement  and 
partly  of  later  trading-license,  came  to  include  :  (1.)  Labrador; 
(2.)  Prince  Rupert  Land  ;  (3.)  The  districts  o£  the  Bed  River, 
Swan  River,  and  the  Saskatchewan ;  (4.)  The  North- West 
Territories ;  and  (o.)  Mackenzie  river,  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver.  By  the  expiry  of  a  special  charter,  the  two  latter 
districts,  in  1858,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and,  in  18G3,  were 
erected  into  a  British  colony.  All  the  other  districts,  with  tlio 
I'cservation  of  the  trading-posts,  and  one-twentieth  of  the  land, 
passed  in  18G1),  as  we  have  stateil,  to  the  Imperial  Govci-nment, 
and,  for  the  conipcnsation  nauu-d,  frou\  it  t  >  tlie  Dominion  of 
(Amados 
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To  what  national  and  commercial  purposes  this  groat  acqui- 
sition has  been  put  by  the  Dominion  Government  will  be  seen 
from  later  chapters  in  the  present  work.  Meantime  let  us 
review  briefly  the  more  prominent  incidents  in  the  history  oi 
this  great  trading  corporation,  which  so  long  held  sway  over 
the  country.  In  IGIO,  the  Bay  that  bears  his  name,  or,  as  the 
French  called  it,  "  the  great  North  Sea,"  was  discovered  by 
the  '11-fated  Henry  Hudson,  who  found  himself  within  its 
waters  in  quest  of  that  will-o'-the-wisp  of  the  period,  a  north- 
west passage  to  India.  The  winter  of  IGIO  Hudson  spent  at 
the  foot  of  the  inland  sea  now  known  as  James'  Bay.  The 
rigours  of  the  season,  and  want  of  food,  led  his  men  to  mutiny, 
and  to  leave  him  with  his  son  and  a  small  following  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  region,  when  they  betook  themselves 
with  a  lie  in  their  mouth  to  England.  In  1C12  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  Hudson,  under  the  command  of 
Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  Button ;  but  no  trace  of  the 
navigator  or  of  his  party  was  ever  found. 

The  next  venture  westward  was  that  of  Champlain,  who, 
in  1615,  made  his  untoward  voyage  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  by 
way  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing,  to  la  Mer  Douce, 
the  inland  sea  of  the  Hurons,  and  the  seat  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions on  the  Matchcdash  peninsula.  Following  upon  Cham- 
plain's  expedition  came  the  organisation  of  the  One  Hundred 
Associates,  which  had  been  given  its  charter,  in  1G27,  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  prime  minister  to  Louis  XIII.  The  operations 
of  this  Company  were  interrupted  by  the  first  English  con- 
quest of  Canada ;  hence  little  was  done  in  prosecuting  trade 
in  the  West,  if  we  except  M.  De  Caen's  enterprises,  imtil  the 
period  of  M.  Montraagny's  governorship.  Under  this  Gover- 
nor, another  trading  company  was  established,  known  as  La 
Compagnie  de  Montreal,  and  M.  Maisonneuve,  a  gallant  and 
much-tried  Frenchman,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  its 
afiairs.  The  calamitous  condition  of  the  Colony,  owing  to  wars 
with  the  Iroquois,  seriously  hampered   this  Company's  work  ; 
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fend  we  have  consequently  little  record  of  its  operations  during 
the  period  of  its  existence,  viz.,  from   1G40  to  16G3.     Three 
years  afterwards,  however,  two  French  Huguenots  made  their 
way  round  Lake  Superior,  ascended  the  Kaministiquia  river, 
and  following  the  water-way,  subsequently  known  as  the  Daw- 
son route,  reached  Winnipeg  river  and  lake,  and  probed  a  route 
for  themselves  down  the   Nelson  to  the  sea  discovered    by 
Henry  Hudson.     In  process  of  time  they  returned  to  Quebec, 
and  proceeded  to  France,  where  they   endeavoured  to  interest 
c.'ipitaliiits   in  opening  up  the  fur-bearing   regions  of  Hudson 
J  lay  to  commerce.     But  French  enterprise  was  then  looking  to 
the  East  rather  than  to  the  West,  to  the  extension  of  trade  in 
the  rich  archipelago  of  the  East  Indies,  rather  than  to  that 
in  the  frozen  seas  of  the  North.     Silks  and  spices,  and  the 
diamonds  of  the  Orient,  were  more  attractive  just  then  to  the 
Gallic  sense  than  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.     The  two  French 
explorers   we  have  referred  to   were  thus  foiled  in  the   at- 
tempt to  enlist  French  capital  in  their  enterprise.      One  of 
the  two,  M.  de  Grosseliez,  was,  however,  not  to  be  baulked. 
He   proceeded  to   Engiand,  and  there   met  with   the  retired 
student-soldier,   Prince   Rupert,   whose   head    was  filled  with 
many   curious    schemes    of   enterprise ;    and    his    imagination 
was  readily  fired  with  the  story  M.  de  Grosseliez  had  to  tell 
him. 

The  result  after  a  time  was  the  formation  of  the  Enjxlish 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  over  the 
region  in  which  the  Comi)any  intended  to  operate.  In  the  in- 
terval, Hudson  Bay  had  been  explored  by  mariners,  who,  in 
1G31,  had  set  out  from  London  and  from  Bristol,  with  the  still 
delusive  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  and  the  far-distant 
Cathay.  Tlie  London  venture  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Fox,  and  the  Bristol  expedition  by  Captain  Jauies,  the  latter 
giving  his  name  to  the  Southern  inlet  of  Hudson  Bay.  Both 
expeditions  were  barren  of  result,  save  to  impress  upon  the 
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minds  'of  tlieir  coniiuanders  tlic  inliospltaLle  character  of  the 
region  and  the  terrors  of  a  winter  on  its  coasts.* 

A  New  England  captain  connected  with  the  Newfoundland 
trade  was  the  fir.st  to  sail  to  Hudson  Bay  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  new- formed  Company.  Presently,  a  governor 
was  dispatched  to  establish  and  take  charge  of  a  fort  on  the 
Rupeio  river,  and  one  on  the  Nelson.  By  the  year  1G86  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  had  organised  five  trading-posts  round 
tlie  shoies  of  James  and  Hudson  Bay.  These  were  known 
as  the  Albany,  the  Moose,  the  Rupert,  the  Nelson,  and  the 
Severn  factories.  The  right  to  establish  these  posts  was 
actively  combated  by  the  French,  who  sent  contingents  from 
Quebec,  by  tbe  Ottawa  and  by  Lake  Superior,  to  harass  the 
Engl  is)  1  in  their  possession  of  them.  For  a  number  of  years 
a  keen  conflict  was  maintained  between  the  two  races,  and  the 
forts  successively  changed  hands  as  fortune  happened  to  favour 
the  one  or  the  other.  Possession  was  further  varied  by  the 
Treaties  of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht,  previously  referred  to. 

Meanw^hile  the  French  were  active  in  the  lower  waters  of 
the  continent;  for  in  1G72  L;  Salle  ha<l  discovered  the  Miss- 
issippi, Joliet  and  Marquette  had  traced  the  outline  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  and  Father  Hennepin  had 
seen  and  made  a  chart  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Later  on  M. 
du  Lutli  and  M.  de  la  Verandrye  had  penetrated  into  all  the 
bays  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  latter,  in  1782,  had  constructed 
a  fart  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  At  the  jieriod  of  the  Con- 
quest the  French  had  done  far  more  to  discover  and  open 
u])  what  is  now  our  North-West  than  the  English.  "Up  to 
17G3,  they  had  gone  even  as  far  vrest  as  the  Assiniboine  and 
the  Saskatchewi'.n.  They  had  established  Fort  Maurepas  on 
the  Winnipeg,  Fort  Dauphin  on  Lake  Manitoba,  Fort  Bourbon 


•  For  an  account  of  the  earlier  voj'aj^es  to  Hudson  Bay — those  of  Wm.  Baffin, 
Sir  Martin  I'robislicr,  and  Mastir  Jului  Davif,  with  the  voj-a^es  of  Sebastian  Cabot 
to  Newfouudhmd-  see  Itnndair.s  N<nratirc  of  Vuimyrs  toward.t  the  North-West^ 
liOG~2(jJl—oiiM  of  the  Uakluyt  Society  rublicatious  :  London,  1849, 
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On  Cellar  Lake,  and  Fort  a  la  Cornc  bolow  the  forks  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  the  contrary, 
liad  done  little,  as  yet,  to  invade  the  continent.  The  trade  of 
the  Company  hardly  extended  beyond  the  shores  of  Hudson 
}5ay,  or,  at  most,  a  short  distance  down  the  Albany  liver  and 
the  Cliuichill.  Inactive  in  their  work,  for  a  time  they  found 
their  charter  inodcetual  to  keep  out  inteii(jpers  from  sharing 
tiie  profits  of  the  irrowiiiir  fur  ti'ade.     Petition! Uij;  Parliament 

loo  ~ 

they,  now  and  a<jfain,  pfot  a  eoniirmatiun  of  their  title,  and  in- 
creased powers  of  trade;  thouL,di  one  of  the  ohjects  i'ov  which 
the  Company  had  originally  secured  its  charter,  the  prosecution 
of  discovery  in  the  Arctic  regions,  had  been  little  promoted. 
Hence,  enemies  in  Parliament  repeatedly  tried  to  limit  the  Com- 
pany's privileges  and  to  annul  its  chai'ter.  Instigated  by  these 
enemies,  rival  traders  fitted  out  expeditions  to  Hudson  Pay  to 
embarrass  the  Company  and  sei-a>  some  portion  of  its  trade. 
The  fate  of  these  expeditions  was,  how^ever,  advei'se  to  rivalry; 
for  no  better  spoi't  was  found  for  the  emjiloyes  of  the  ))rivileged 
Company  than  to  board  the  vessels,  capture  their  crews,  and 
wreck  the  crafts  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay. 

But  not  thus  could  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  choke  off 
competition  from  the  interior.  The  French  in  the  South  were 
materiall}'  inteifering  with  its  trade,  and  the  Company  found 
that  to  retain  it  its  employes  hg,d  to  organise  corps  of  traders 
and  vojaf/cars,  who  would  ascend  the  rivers  and  establish 
posts  ill  the  valleys  of  the  lied  River  and  Saskatchewan  and 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes.  This  was  a  matter  that  entailed 
no  little  difliculty  and  ri.sk.  To  the  "Hudson  Bays"  the 
interior  was  an  unknown  wilderness  ;  and  as  yet  they  ha<l  not 
learned  the  craft  of  the  Imlian  woodsman  or  the  skill  of  the 
French  coureur  de  how.  But  they  had  more  to  contend  with 
than  the  tyranny  of  Nature  and  the  perils  of  the  way.  The 
colony  of  New  France  by  this  time  had  grown  to  considerable 
I'rnportions,  and  the  French  ti'ader  was  to  ])e  met  with  all  over 
the  count  ry.     J\I.  do  Yaudreuil  gives  the  i)opulation  of  Nouvelle 
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France,  in  17C0,  as  70,000,  exclusive  of  voyagr.urH  and  those 
ennjagcd  in  trade  with  the  Indians.  Tlie  Fiench,  moreover, 
licld  the  two  great  water-ways  to  the  West,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  tlio  Mississippi.  Fioni  tliese  inlets  their  countrymen  had 
spread  far  to  the  North- West ;  and  in  their  traffic  with  the 
Indians  of  the  lied  River  and  Saskatchewan  districts  they  had 
cut  off  much  trade  that  previously  had  found  its  way  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  posts  on  the  Alhany,  the  Nelson,  the  Oliurcliill, 
and  the  Severn.  Presently  war  with  the  Kngli.sh  again  broke 
out,  and  from  across  the  Atlantic  came  the  invading  forces  of 
]:>ritain  and  contingents  from  her  colonies  on  the  coast.  To 
some  extent  this  withdrew  the  French  traders  to  their  posts  on 
the  meadows  (;f  the  Mississippi,  and  to  those  on  the  Ohio  and 
the  Alleghany.  The  time  was  therefore  favourable  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  employes  in  again  diverting  the  fur 
trade  to  the  old  j)osts  by  the  Northern  sea.  More  effectually 
to  secure  this  trn<le,  the  Com])any  sent  its  servants  to  establish 
posts  in  the  South,  aud  by  the  year  1774  Cumberland  House 
was  founded  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
day  an  extensive  circle  of  forts,  tributary  to  that  at  York 
Factory,  was  established  and  equip}ied.  i  f 

Of  the  character  and  trade  of  these  forts  we  jjet  an  intel'li- 
gent  idea  from  a  gra}ihic  sketch  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
in  a  volume  of  an  English  periodical,  published  in  the  year 
1870.*     The  writer  is  an  old  employ<?  of  the  Company. 

"  A  typical  fort,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
at  best  was  not  a  very  lively  sort  of  affair.  Tliough  sometimes 
built  on  a  commanding  situation  at  the  head  of  some  beautiful 
river,  and  backc^d  by  wave  after  wave  of  dark  pine  forest,  it 
was  not  uupicturesque  in  ap])earanec.  Fancy  a  parallelogram 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  enclosed  by  a  i)icket  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  height,  composed  of  upiight  trunks  of  trees, 
placed  in  a  trench,  and  fastened  along  the  top  hy  a  rail,  and 
you  have  the  enclosure.     At  each  corner  was  a  strong  bastion, 


♦  "  The  Story  of  a  Dead  Miiioioly."     Corvhill  Magazinf,  August,  1870. 
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built  of  squared  logs,  and  pierced  for  guns  which  could  sweep 
every  side  o"  tlio  fort.  Inside  tliis  picket  was  a  gallery  run- 
ning right  round  tlie  enclosure,  just  liigh  enough  tor  a  man's 
h^'ad  to  bo  level  with  the  top  of  the  fence.  At  intervals,  all 
along  the  side  of  the  picket,  were  loop-holes  for  nuisketry,  and 
over  the  gateway  was  another  bastion,  from  which  shot  could 
1)0  poured  on  any  paity  attempting  to  carry  the  gate.  Al- 
together, though  mca])able  of  withstanding  a  tvin-pounder  for 
a  c<juple  of  hours,  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  almost  any 
attack  the  Indians  could  bring  against  it.  Insile  this  enclosure 
were  the  store-houses,  the  residences  of  the  employes,  wells,  and 
sometimes  a  good  garden.  All  night  long,  a  voyar/eur  would, 
watch  by  watch,  pace  round  this  gallery,  crying  out  at  inter- 
vals, with  a  <{uid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  the  houis  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  This  was  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire, 
and  the  hour-calling  was  to  prev(!nt  him  falling  asleep  for  any 
length  of  time.  Some  of  the  less  im])ortant  and  UKjre  distant 
outposts  were  only  rough  little  log-cabins  among  tlie  snow, 
without  picket  or  other  ench)sure,  where  a  'postmaster  '  resided 
to  suiH^rintend  the  affairs  of  the  (Jompany. 

"  The  mode  of  trading  was  peculiar.  It  was  an  entire  system 
of  barter,  a  'nuule'  or  'typical'  beaver-skin  being  the  stand- 
ard of  trade.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  currency  of  the  country. 
Thu>  an  Indian  arriving  at  one  of  the  Company's  establisli- 
ments  with  a  bundle  of  furs  wliich  he  intends  to  sell,  proceeds, 
in  the  tirst  instance,  to  the  ti'ailing-room :  there  the  trader  sep- 
arates the  furs  into  lots,  and,  after  adding  up  the  amount 
delivers  to  the  Indian  a  nund>er  of  little  })ieces  of  wood,  in^ 
dicating  the  number  of  'made  beavers'  to  which  his  'hunt' 
amounts.  He  is  next  taken  to  tin?  store-room,  where  he  finds 
hiujself  surrounded  by  b;dc!S  of  blankets,  slop-coats,  guns, 
scalping-knives,  tomahawks  (all  made  in  Birmingham),  pow- 
der-horns, flints,  axes,  etc.  Each  article  has  a  recognised  value 
in  '  made-beavei's  ; '  a  slop-coat,  for  exam|)le,  may  be  worth  five 
'  made-lieavers,'  for  which  the  Indian  delivers  uj)  twelve  of  his 
pieces  of  wood  ;  for  a  gun  he  gives  twenty  ;  for  a  knife  two  ; 
and  so  on,  until  his  stock  of  wooden  cash  is  ex])ended.  *  *  * 
After  finishing  he  is  presented  with  some  tritle  in  addition  to 
the  |)ayment  of  his  furs,  and  makes  room  for  someone  else." 

Of  these  trading  estal)lishments  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
the  writer  adds 
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twenty-five  chief  factors  .and  twenty-eifjht  cliiof  trnders,  with 
150  clerks  and  1200  other  servants."  "  Tlio  trading  districts  of 
the  ( •<)iii|)any,"  he  states,  "  were  thirty-eiiL,dit  in  number,  divided 
into  t'w'r.  dcjiartinents,  and  uxtendirjir  over  a  country  nearly  as 
l>i«,^  as  Europe,  tliouj^'u  thinly  peopled  by  some  100,000  natives, 
Es(iuiuiaux,  Indians,  and  half-breeds." 

We  n»ako  no  excuse  for  taking  up  space  with  this  extended 
:iuotation,  i'ov  we- deem  a  description  of  a  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany j)ost,  and  an  account  of  the  mode  of  barter  with  the 
Indian,  to  be  as  novel  and  interesting  to  the  untravelled  Can- 
adian as  they  must  be  to  the  average  Englishman.  The  pic- 
turesque features  of  life  in  the  North- West  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or  of  the  North-West  Fur  Com- 
pany, of  Montreal,  are  many  and  full  of  interest, — not  only  to 
the  historian,  but  to  the  narrator  of  adventure  and  the  de- 
•icriptive  writer.  How  fascinating  and  prolific  a  theme  the 
subject  has  been  to  such  story-tellers  as  Cooper,  Ballantynei 
Maync-lleid,  and  others,  the  voracious  youthful  reader  of  their 
books  must  well  know.  Life  in  the  North-West  in  the  olden 
tiuie,  of  course,  had  its  drawbacks,  in  isolation  from  one's  kith 
and  kin  ;  in  the  utter  desolation  and  dreariness  of  its  long  and 
severe  winters  ;  in  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  voyages 
from  ])ost  to  post,  or  those  entailed  in  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
territory  ;  and  in  the  risks  run,  from  both  white  men  and 
Indians,  at  a  time  of  war  between  the  two  races  that  long  and 
bitterly  strove  for  possession  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  countervailing  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages, known  only  to  those  who  have  realised  the  charm  of 
living  in  Nature's  solitudes,  away  from  the  worries  and  con- 
ventionalities of  civilisation,  amidst  surroundings  that  con- 
tributed to  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  physic  il  frame,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  successful  factor  or  trader,  that  enabled  him  in 
time  to  retire  with  a  more  than  average  share  of  this  world's 
goods.  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted  may 
be  truiited  to  say  what   jn-cscnt  pleasure  and  store  of  future 
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memories  were  to  bo  extracted  from  life  in  tho  North-West, 
and  from  employment  in  the  Hudson  Bay  roinpanyH  service 
wlien  tliat  corporation  was  in  its  prime.  Here  is  an  extract 
f]-om  the  article  we  liave  already  referred  to : 

"Wc,  who  knew  the  Company  in  its  pahny  days,  who  drank 
its  good  wine  and  ate  of  its  salt;  who  hobnobbed  in  its  pick- 
eted forts  with  the  sturdy  factors,  at  great  oaken  tables  laiien 
with  beaver-tails,  buft'alo-tongues,  and  huge  roa  s  of  moose,  of 
elk,  and  of  caribou;  dishes  of  juicy  antelope  and  luscious  sal- 
mon from  the  rivers  of  its  empire  of  territory;  ptarmigan  from 
Hudson  Bay ;  oulachan,  most  delicious  of  fish,  from  Vancouver 
Island  ;  and  snowy  hares  from  the  Eskimo  along  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  sea :  We,  who  shared  its  stirring  enterprises,  and 
floated  down  far  western  rivers  in  its  birch  bark  canoes,  wlio 
have  been  honoured  by  seeing  our  names  carved  on  tamarack 
'  lob-sticks '  on  the  Albany  river,  and  on  cedar  ones  on  the 
Columbia,  in  return  for  r6<j(dc8  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  rum  hu-- 
gessed  unto  its  voymjeurs :  We,  who  were  in  a  word,  of  it, 
have  precious  memories  in  relation  to  the  great  corporation, 
and  may  be  excused  for  lingering  fondly  over  its  history,  ev  n 
at  a  time  when  the  world  is  most  disposed  to  hold  its  achieve- 
ments cheaply,  and  to  dwell  severely  upon  its  misdoings  and 
shortcomings." 

We  have  no  wish  to  become  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
writer  alludes  in  this  passage,  who  refuse  the  meed  of  admira- 
tion for  the  Compan3''3  achievments,  or  who  desire  to  arraign 
its  administration  in  respect  of  its  many  "  misdoings  and  short- 
comings." While  the  Company  pursued  its  operations,  its 
government  was  paternal,  and  its  sway,  in  the  main,  just.  Bub 
it  was  only  and  wholly  a  trading  corporation  :  its  motive  was 
to  make  money  .and  to  pay  large  dividends.  It  had  no  other 
raison  d'etre.  Unlike  tlio  East  India  Couipany,  its  adminis- 
tration was  not  utterly  unscrupulous  or  wholly  devoid  of  con- 
science. If  it  was  arrogant  in  its  claims  to  territory,  it  did 
not  disturb  the  natives  in  their  rights,  or  dispossess  them  of 
their  inheritance.  Against  rival  trading  companies  it  waged  a 
long  and  bitter  war ;  but  its  rival   was   in  the  territory  with 
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no  higher  motives  than  those  that  actuated  the  Company  they 
desire  to  oust.  It  was  tlic  interest  of  neither  Company  to 
promote  colonisation,  though  tlie  Montreal  institution,  to  make 
a  point  against  the  English  tiaders,  made  a  show  of  encour- 
aging settlement.  The  influence  of  both  upon  the  Indian 
must  be  conceded  to  bo  bad;  though  their  common  half  breed 
descendants  may  bo  said  to  be  more  useful  in  the  country 
than  the  aboriginal  inhabitant,  and  more  likely  to  cultivate 
and  civilise  it.  But  the  latter  has  his  rights  in  the  country,  as 
its  iir.st  possessor;  and  so  long  as  the  tribes  exist  these  rights 
should  he  respected  and  their  interests  conserved.  Not  ordy 
should  they  be  respected,  they  should  be  freely  recognised  and 
generously  djalt  with.  The  same  may  be  said  for  their  descen- 
dants, the  Mdtis. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  being 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  (Janada,  and  antagonistic  to 
the  progress  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  could  not,  of 
course,  be  suffered  to  run  on  in  iwvpdua.  Its  shareholders 
saw  this  in  1838,  when  the  last  renewal  of  its  charter  was 
granted.  They  saw  this  more  clearly  in  1839,  when  its  charter 
had  run  out.  At  both  of  these  periods  there  was  much  agita- 
tion over  what  was  termed  the  usurpation  of  the  Company. 
While  its  operations  were  confined  to  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay,  there  were  few  to  call  in  question  its  charter,  or  quarrel 
with  its  license  to  trade.  But  when  its  employes  ascended  tho 
rivers  to  the  plains  of  the  South,  they  came  into  collision  with 
the  French  joint-stock  Company,  whose  traders  had  long 
roamed  over  the  valleys  of  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  excited  prejudice  by  the  claim  of  privilege  and  the 
assumption  of  })Ower.  For  many  years  hostility  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  was  actively  fostered  in  Canada.  Not  only 
was  it  natural  that  the  Colony  should  favour  its  own  Com- 
pany ;  it  was  peculiarly  its  interest  to  do  so.  The  trade  of  the 
North- West  Company  specially  enriched  it.  It  did  more  :  it 
kept  open  a  home  route  to  the  West,  and  made  Montreal  the 
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Conf''o  of  a  lar^o  and  lucrative  trndo.  After  the  eni1)roilinent 
of  tills  Company  with  the  Selkirk  colony  on  the  lied  lliv»'r,  it 
coalesced  with  the  older  English  Cojupany,  and  much  of  the 
trade  returmd  to  its  former  outlet  on  Hudson  Bay.  This 
amalgamation  did  not  a  little  to  revive  Canadian  antipathy  to 
the  parent  institution.  The  aggressions  in  Oregon,  an<l  the 
later  extension  of  its  trade  to  the  Pacifie,  increased  puldic  dis- 
trust of  the  Company  and  fanned  the  llauie  of  hostility.  The 
Company,  moreover,  in  asserting  its  power  to  enact  tariffs,  to 
levy  taxes,  and  collect  customs  dues,  made  itself  moie  obnox- 
ious, and  intensified  puhlic  feeling  against  it,  when  it  ap- 
proached the  Imperial  authorities  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter. 

Its  policy  towards  settlers  added  to  the  counts  of  the  in- 
dictment which  confronted  its  paid  advocates  in  parliament. 
Complaints  were  freipiently  made  that  immigi-ants,  after  fultil- 
ling  the  hard  conditions  imposed  upon  the  settler,  failed  to  get 
from  the  Company's  oflicers  the  title-deeds  to  their  lands.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  to  be  feared,  history  has  repeated  itself.  Set- 
tlers also  complained  that  an  embargo  was  placed  uj)on  any 
little  trade  with  the  Indians,  which  they,  on  occasion,  might 
cfl'ee':.  Their  houses  were  entered  in  .search  of  furs,  which, 
when  discovered,  were  confiscated  ;  and  the  settlers'  possessions 
not  infrequently  were  destroyed  and  themselves  taken  cai)tivo. 
The  Company's  rule  in  the  West  was  often  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive. Little  was  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
settler's  life,  but  much  often  to  annoy  and  impoverish  him. 
Water  communication  was  nowhere  facilitated,  nor  were  roads 
Oldened  up.  The  character  and  resources  of  the  region  were 
belied,  and  everything  was  done  to  dissuade  or  retard  immi- 
gration. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  country  has  ever 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  circulation  of  ther;e 
falsehoods. 

Such  a  policy  as  we  have  referred  to  was  sure  to  react  upon 
the  Comi)any.  In  1857,  the  Imperial  Parliament  empowered  a 
Committee  to  take  evidence  in  regard  to  the  adminiatkiutioD 
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of  tho  Tliidson  Pmy'Coinpany,  an<l  to  consider  tlio  state  of  tlio 
liritisli  Possossions  in  Nortli  Amnlca  under  its  rule.  Tlic  ro- 
jiort  f»f  tills  CoiMinitteo  cxliausts  tl)u  nr;,nnnents  for  and  n«^ainst 
tho  C/'uinpany  :  the  rcjiort  itself  is  a  model  of  statesmnidiko  cx- 
ci  ll(!nce.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuahlo  State  papers  in  connec- 
tion with  Cana<lian  adairs  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  in- 
spect. Tho  eminence  and  hi-^h  character  of  tho  Conmiittec,  its 
adequate  j)owcrs,  the  fulness  of  tho  evidence  it  elicited,  and 
the  dispassionateness  and  impartiality  with  which  it  dischar^'ed 
its  functions,  give  a  value  to  the  Report  unusual  among  politi- 
cal documents.  The  linding  of  tho  Committee  was  adverse  to 
tho  continuance  of  Hudson  Bay  Company  rule  in  sueh  portions 
of  tho  country  as  were  fit  for  settlement,  with  which  Cana<la 
was  willing  to  open  and  maintain  communication,  and  for 
which  she  would  provide  the  means  of  local  administration. 
In  this  finding,  the  Committee  not  only  paid  regard  to  the  rea- 
sonaltlo  desires  of  the  settlers  themselves,  but  had  in  view  tho 
extension  of  tho  territory  of  an  important  and  growing  col- 
ony, and  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  British  Crown.  Tho 
opinion  was  also  expressed,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  termin- 
ate the  Company's  connection  with  Vancouver's  Island,  as  tho 
best  moans  of  favouring  the  development  of  tho  great  natural 
resources  of  that  and  other  portions  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try which  might  afterwards  become  part  of  a  British  col- 
ony on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  resjject  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Hu.  son  Bay  Territory,  "  in  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  prospect  of  settlement  for  the  purposes  of  colonisa- 
tion," the  Committee  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Company 
sliould  continue  to  enjoy  the  j)rivilege  of  exclusive  trade,  and 
to  throw  over  it  and  the  Indians  inhabiting  it  whatever  pro- 
tection it  could  afford.* 
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•It  is  due  here  to  say  that  during  the  sittinys  of  this  important  Committee  of  the 
British  Parliament  the  interestw  of  Canada  were  most  zeahninly  watched  by  Vm 
late  Hon.  ('hief  Justice  Draper,  to  whose  ability  and  hi;,'h  sense  of  honour,  the 
Committee  ruade  suitable  uoknowled^iiiuut,  au  well  as  expressed  ita  iudebtedueas 
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TIio  action  tnkon  l>y  riirliatncmt  on  tluM  wcM^'hty  Krport,  and 
tlio  sul),se(|ucnt  no^otiations  by  tho  CVdwh  for  tho  cossion  of  thu 
llu<lson  Hay  Territories,  a ro  matters  of  history.  Tlio  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  transfer  was  tho  unhappy  outbreak  in  ISO!) ; 
thon^'lj  the  followin;jf  year  saw  tho  retreat  of  disloyalty  and 
the  advance  of  law  and  order.  A  vast  continent  came  into  tho 
possession  of  the  Canadian  people  ; — boundless  stretches  of  rich 
prairie,  verdant  slopes  and  navi;,'able  river.s,  with,  it  must  not 
be  concealed,  not  a  little  of  rock  and  reekin<(  swamp,  and,  in 
the  inhospitable  north,  leagues  of  snow  and  desolation.  What 
tho  country  has  become  in  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elaps- 
ed since  it  passed  from  tho  sway  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany is  no  slight  tribute  to  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  those 
who  were  instrumental  in  ne<;otiating  its  transfer  to  the  Can- 
adian  people.  As  a  preserve  for  game  it  \isih  lost  its  value;  and 
in  this  respect  the  native  inhabitant  is  a  keen  suHerer,  while 
the  fur  trader  has  been  <lespoiled  of  his  tiado.  But  in  cattle- 
raising  and  agriculture,  the  hunter,  a.s  well  as  tho  settler,  has  a 
more  assured  means  of  livelihood  than  any  to  \w  found  in  tho 
fruits  of  the  ch«i,so. 

There  are  problems  yet  to  bo  worked  out  in  tho  settlement 
of  the  country,  in  turning  the  plains  from  p.  breeding  ground 
of  buffalo  to  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  civilised 
settler.  But,  for  their  solution,  sagacity  and  prudence  should 
be  all  that  is  necessary,  coupled  with  patriotism  and  the  reso- 
lution to  do  right,  and  to  see  that  ridit  alono  is  done.  Wha^- 
ever  difficulties  beset  the  immediate  future,  it  is  hoped  that 
these  will  neither  be  prolonged  nor  insurmountable.  The  in- 
surgents of  the  North-West  must  bo  cured  of  their  disposition 
to  resort  to  insurgency.  No  men,  race,  or  class  of  men,  what- 
ever be  their  grievance,  niust  be  suffered  ts  throw  over  consti- 
tutional means  of  seeking  redress;  nor  should  the  ear  of  justice 
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for  valuable  infcn-mation  placed  by  Mr.  Draper  at  its  disposal  while  acting  at  the 
enquiry  as  the  representative  of  the  Canadian  Govprnment. 
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be  inaccessible,  or  the  liand  of  administration  slow,  in  the  ap])li  - 
cation  of  a  remedy.  The  rosoi't  to  anus  must  be  treated  with 
no  sentijnental,  still  less  with  partisan  or  racial,  leniency.  In- 
surrection should  meet  with  speedy  sup])ression,  and  seditious 
speech  sharply  dealt  with.  There  must  be  unfailing  protection 
to  life  and  property,  abiding  peace,  and  absolute  security.  Only 
on  these  conditions  can  the  country  be  favourably  settled,  and 
a  material  and  a  moral  advance  made  on  the  rule  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company. 
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THE  NUUTII-WEST    FUK   COMI'ANY. 

HE  Nortli-West  Fur  Company,  of  Montreal,  was 
for  the  .space  of  nearly  forty  years  an  active  and 
formidaljlc  rival  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
It  was  entirely  a  Canadian  venture,  a  private 
joint-stock  company,  composed  of  French,  Scot- 
tish, and,  to  some  extent,  half-breed  traders, 
without  charter,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
license  from  the  Government.  Its  object  was  to 
pursue  the  peltry  trade,  and  to  traffic  and  barter  with  the 
Indians.  Next  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  it  was  the  most 
powerful  trading  organisation  that  ever  entered  the  field  of 
commerce  in  the  North-West.  Its  history  is  marked  by 
chronic  feuds  with  the  emploj^ds  of  its  great  English  rival,  and 
by  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement  on  the 
Kcd  River.  In  its  encounter  with  the  latter,  twenty-two  lives 
were  lost,  including  the  Hudson  Bay  Governor.  Towards  the 
colony  of  the  Scottish  nobleman  it  pursued  a  relentless  and 
sruel  policy.  In  its  hostility  it  was  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  as  that  which  actuated  the  English  Com- 
pany in  resisting  the  entrance  of  a  rival  in  its  own  field. 
Neither  Company  loved  the  other;  and  when  the  colony  was 
founded  it  was  with  glee  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  officials 
saw  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  rival  insti- 
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tution.  This  jealousy  it  bccrnnc  the  purpose  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  to  inflame.  By  every  art  it  embittered  the 
feeling  between  the  Nor- Westers  and  the  colony;  and,  later 
on,  it  readily  lent  its  aid  as  an  ally  in  the  strife.  Hard  indeed 
was  the  lot  of  the  Selkirk  settlement  under  conditions  so 
adverse.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  narrate  the  history 
of  its  career  or  to  record  its  fate.  This  will  be  told  in  another 
chapter. 

The  feud  with  the  Scotch  immigrants  of  the  Selkirk  colony 
was  only  an  incident,  though  a  prominent  one,  in  the  history 
of  the  contlict  between  the  two  trading  organisations  locally 
known  as  the  "Nor'- Westers"  and  the  "Hudson  Bays."  The 
intrusion  of  the  former  into  what  was  deemed  the  exclusive 
possessions  of  the  latter,  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  and  bitter 
strife.  Organised  in  17S3,  the  North- West  Company  was  not 
long  in  building  up  a  successful  trade,  for  its  operations  were 
conducted  with  skill,  vigour,  and  enterprise.  From  the  period 
of  the  Conquest  to  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Conpany,  many  private  traders  had  penetrated  into  the  North- 
West.  The  head  of  Lake  Su])erior  was  their  connnon  rendez- 
vous. From  there  the  usual  route  to  the  west  was  by  Rainy 
lliver,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  Winnipeg.  Reaching 
the  lied  River  they  gradually  extended  their  operations  as  far 
west  as  the  Saskatchewan,  and,  ere  long,  to  the  forks  of  the 
Athabasca.  There  they  intercepted  the  ti'ade  which  was  wont 
to  seek  the  Hudson  Bay  posts  on  the  Churchill.  This  rivalry 
at  last  woke  the  English  Company  from  its  lethargy,  and  it 
determined  to  send  tradei's  inland  to  recover  its  monopoly. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  Montreal  Company  was  not  only  in 
the  field;  it  was  strongly  entrenched.  Already  it  had  posses- 
sion of  the  trade  of  the  Red  River,  and  had  established  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Souris. 

But  the  Canadian  Company  was  not  only  active;  it  was 
shrewd.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  organised  was  a  sort 
of  cooperative  one,  which  gi'vc  to  its  servants  a  share  in  tho 
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profits  of  the  business.  Proportionately,  all  were  partners  in 
the  concern  ;  hence,  all  had  a  personal  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess. The  effect  of  this  was  to  strengthen  the  Company,  and 
to  make  it  a  formidable  rival  in  the  field.  Every  year  saw  its 
enterprising  traders  extend  their  operations  furtiier  to  the 
west  This  could  not  go  on  undisturbed.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  now  fully  alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  its  rival, 
bestirred  itself  to  oppose  it.  Wherever  the  Nor'-Westers  con- 
structed a  fort  there  the  Hudson  Bays  established  a  rival  one. 
Brought  thus  into  close  proximity,  each  bidding  against  the 
other  for  trade,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  live  in  peace. 
Each,  moreover,  claimed  a  right  to  the  territory,  the  one  by 
virtue  of  its  charter,  the  other  by  right  of  discovery  and  first 
occupancy.  It  will  be  seen  there  was  no  lack  of  matter  to 
wrangle  over. 

Now  began  a  many-years'  conflict.  The  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
j)any  was  a  newcomer  in  the  territory;  the  French  had  been 
actively  in  possession  for  over  a  century.  As  early  as  1G27. 
forty  years  before  the  Hudson  Bays  had  obtained  their 
charter,  a  body  of  French  traders,  known  as  the  "One  Hun- 
dred Associates,"  was  trafficing  on  the  plains  of  the  North- 
West  King  Charles's  deed  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  issued  with  a  knowledge  of  this 
circumstance,  for  it  cedes  only  those  lands  "not  possessed  by 
the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  King  or  State."  The 
French  histoiian,  Charlevoix,  who  visited  Canada  in  1720,  and 
was  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  the  rival 
nations  in  Hudson  Bay  and  the  North-West,  speaks  scornfully 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  English  in  these  regions.  A  French 
Company  operating  in  the  territory,  and  long  in  possession  oi 
it,  was  SUT9  to  be  awar'^,  of  these  facts,  and  naturally  influenced 
by  them.  But  the  Nor'-Westers  had  another  and  a  demon- 
strative ally  in  their  employds,  the  Mdtis,  or  Bois-hriUes,  who, 
of  course,  took  the  French  view  of  the  case.  These  "Half- 
breeds,"  who  to-day  form  a  considerable  and  an  unsettled  por- 
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iion  of  tliG  population  of  the  Nortli-Wcst,  wore  the  progeny  of 
the  early  French  voywjcur  who  had  mated  with  the  Indian. 
Later  on,  the  Scotch  ti'ader  and  Company's  omployd  was  not 
loath  to  follow  the  example  set  him  by  his  French  fellow- 
countryman,  lie  was  of  one  mind  with  him,  who,  in  the 
Laureate's  poem,  si^^dis  for  a  1  )arl)arian's  retreat,  and  escape 
from  the  links  of  habit  and  the  tics  of  a  conventional  world: 

"  There  the  passions  cramped  no  longer  shall  have  scope  and  breathing- 
place, 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race." 

The  writer  from  whom  wc  have  already  (juoted,  *  on  the 
characteristic  features  of  Hudson  Bay  rule  in  the  North-West, 
speaks  thus  with  reference  to  the  Company's  oliicers  mating 
with  the  Indian  races: 

"When  the  young  clerk,"  he  writes,  "went  out  to  the  coun- 
try, a  wife  as  a  compajjnoii  dc  voy(i<jc  was  out  of  the  question; 
and  most  frequently,  when  he  was  able  to  marry,  he  was  far 
distant  from  the  women  of  his  own  race,  or  from  civilisation  of 
any  sort.  The  same  was  true  of  the  early  pioneers  all  over  the 
American  continent,  few  of  them  carini--  to  take  wives  with 
them,  but  preferring,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  push  their  fortunes 
alone.  Absence  from  home,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  race 
around  them,  soon  broke  the  links  which  once  bound  them  to 
their  fatherland  and  the  women  of  their  country,  and  many 
took  wives  from  amonof  the  dauu'hters  of  the  soil.  This  was 
particularly  common  among  the  servants  of  the  great  fur  com- 
panies, not  only  because  few  white  women  cared  to  take  up 
their  lot  with  the  rovers  of  the  wide  fur-countries,  but  that  it 
was  also  a  matter  of  policy  to  ingi-atiate  themselves  with  the 
powerful  Indian  tribes  among  whom  they  were  thrown.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  ever  the  most  shrewd  of  merchants — 
most  cautious  of  Scotchmen — encourajred  this  matinjx  with  the 
Indian  races  among  their  officers  and  voywjcurs,  mainly  in 
order  that  their  employ ds  might  have  ties  which  would  retain 
them  in  the  country  and  consolidate  the  foundations  of  the 
Company  by  bonds  of  relationship  and  friendship  between  all 
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their  factors,  traders,  and  servants  j^enerally.  So  sons  and 
dau^ditors  wore  born  to  the  Macs  and  Pierres  ;  and  the  blood  of 
Indian  warriors,  uiinglini^  vvitli  that  of"  "  ITiclaiid  lairds"  and 
French  hoart/eols,  the  traders,  the  traj»pers,  anJ  the  voijaijears 
of  the  great  Fur  Company,  began  to  tlow  in  a  steady  stream  all 
through  'His  Majesty's  Plantations  in  North  America,' deep- 
ening and  expanding  until  it  readied  t'lom  the  Atlantic  to  thu 
Tacitic,  from  York  Factory  to  Fort  A^ictoria.  *  *  *  It  used 
to  be  n<jted  in  the  Company,  in  latter  days,  that  if  an  ofiicer 
married  a  "  white  girl "  on  any  of  his  visits  to  Mtmtroal  oi* 
Victoria,  he  could  give  no  surer  guarantee  of  his  fitness  for 
non-advancement  in  the  Company.  '  Oor  aiu  lish-guts  to  oor 
ain  sea-maws,'  used  to  be  the  motto  of  the;  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, composed  of  old  factors  who  had  daughters  to  marry. 
Young  otiicers,  knowing  this,  proceeded  accordingly." 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  matter  before  us. 
We  were  speaking  of  the  "Half-breed"  as  an  interesteil  party 
in  the  feud  between  the  rival  trading  Companies.  He  was,  in 
truth,  an  influential  factor  in  the  struggle.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  write  the  "  Metis"  were  almost  entirely  of  French 
extraction,  and  were  exclusively  in  the  employ  of  the  North- 
VVest  Company.  At  a  later  date,  on  the  Hudson  Bjay  Com- 
pany beginning  to  trade  in  the  south,  its  otHcers  formed  liasoiis 
with  the  young  women  of  the  various  tribes,  and  an  English,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  French  half-breed  race,  in  process  of  time 
sprung  up.  As  yet,  as  we  have  said  however,  the  Half-breed 
was  of  French  descent  and  owned  his  allegiance  to  the  Cana- 
(liaii  Company.  To  that  Company  lie  naturally  looked  for 
employment;  and  he  took  to  its  service  not  only  witli  alac- 
rity but  with  ancestral  pride.  For  his  duties  he  was  admirably 
fitted;  for  the  Half-breed  possesses,  in  adilition  to  the  French- 
man's versa tilit}'  and  ready  resource,  the  Indian's  skill  as  a 
canoeist  and  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  woods.  The  pride 
and  stately  dignity  of  the  old  French  noblesse,  and  the  magniii- 
ccnee  of  the  Highland  laird,  who  had  now  become  an  opulent 
fur-trader  and  possessor  of  large  interests  in  the  vast  domain 
of  the  West,  attracted  the  eye  and  won  the  heart  of  the  simple 
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child  of  the  woods.  This  was  true,  indeed,  not  only  of  the 
Half-biced,  but  of  the  full-hhjoded  Indian.  To  the  Fiench,  both 
wore  drawn  by  characteristics  of  I'are,  which  found  no  counter- 
part in  the  English.  The  French  race  was  quick  to  merge  into 
the  Indian,  and  to  pick  up  the  habits,  and  not  infrc(piently  the 
vices,  of  the  dusky  children  of  the  woods.  Parkman,  the  his- 
toiian,  remarks  that  the  French  colonists  of  Canada  held,  from 
the  beginning,  a  peculiar  intimacy  of  relation  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  Here  are  some  ])as«;igus  from  this  graphic  write)',* 
which  shew  how  French  inlluence  diffused  itself  throughout 
Canada,  and  infected  both  the  Indian  and  the  Half-breed.  He 
is  sj)caking  specially  of  the  period  of  French  military  domina- 
tion in  the  colony  : 

"  France  laboured,"  he  says,  "with  eager  diligence  to  conciliate 
the  Indians  and  win  them  to  espouse  her  cause.  Her  agents 
were  busy  in  every  village,  studying  the  hmguage  of  the  in- 
mates, complying  with  their  usages,  flattering  their  prejudices, 
caressing  them,  cajoling  them,  and  whis],)ering  friendly  warnings 
in  their  ears  amiinst  the  wicked  designs  of  the  Erifjlish.  W^hen 
a  party  of  Indian  chiefs  visited  a  French  fort,  they  were  gi'cet- 
ed  with  the  firing  of  cannon  and  rolling  of  drums  ;  they  were 
regaled  at  the  tables  of  the  otHcers,  ajid  bribed  with  medals 
and  decorations,  scarlet  uniforms,  and  French  flags.  Far  wiser 
than  their  rivals,  the  French  never  ruttted  the  self-com])lacent 
dignity  of  tht '"  guests,  never  insulted  their  religious  notions, 
nor  ridiculed  iieir  ancient  customs.  They  met  the  savage 
half  way,  and  showed  an  abundant  readiness  to  mould  their 
own  features  after  his  likeness.  Count  Frontenac  himself, 
plumed  and  painted  like  an  Indian  chief,  danced  the  war-dance 
and  yelled  the  war-song  at  the  camp-fires  of  his  delighted  allies. 
In  its  efforts  to  win  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  French  Government  found  every  advantage  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  subjects — that  pliant  and  plastic  temper 
which  forms  so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  stubborn  s})irit  of  the 
Englishman.  At  first,  great  ho[)es  were  entertained  that,  by 
the  mingling  of  French  and  Indians,  the  latter  would  be  won 
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over  to  civilisation  and  the  Church  ;  but  the  cfToct  was  |>rcciHely 
the  reverse;  for,  as  Ciiarlcvoix  observes,  tlie  savages  did  not 
become  Fi'ench,  but  the  l^'i'encli  bt'Cinne  s;i\jil;('S.  IliiiKbvds 
l>etook  themselves  to  the  forest  never  to  return.  These  over- 
ilovvings  of  French  civilisation  Avere  merged  in  the  waste  of 
liarbarism,  as  a  river  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  tlie  desert.  Tlu! 
wandering  Frenchman  chose  a  wife  or  a  concubine  among  his 
Indian  friends ;  and,  in  a  few  generations,  scarcely  a  tribe  of 
the  west  was  free  from  an  infusion  of  Celtic  blood.  The 
French  Empire  in  America  could  exhibit  among  its  subjects 
every  shade  of  colour  from  white  to  red,  every  gradation  ol 
culture,  from  the  highest  civilisation  of  Paris  to  the  rudest  bar- 
barism of  the  wigwam." 

"  The  fur-trade  engendered  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  known 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  bush-rangers,  or  coureum  de  6o<.s, 
half-civilised  vagrants,  v^^hose  chief  vocation  was  conducting 
the  canoes  of  the  traders  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  in- 
terior ;  many  of  them,  however,  shaking  loose  every  tie  of 

ood  and  kindred,  identified  themselves  with  the  Indians,  and 
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sank  into  utter  barbarism.      In  many  a  squalid  camp  among 
the  plains  and  forests  of  the  west,  the  traveller  would   have 
encountered  men  owning  the  blood  and  speaking  the  language 
of  France,  yet,  in  their  swarthy  visages  and  barbarous  cos- 
tume, seeming  more  akin  to  those  with  whom  they  had  cast 
their  lot.      The  renegade  of  civilisation  caught  the  habits  and 
imbibed  the  prejudices  of  his  chosen  associates.      He  loved  to 
decorate  his  long  hair  with  eagle  feathers,  to  make  his  face 
hideous  with  vermilion,  ochre,  and  soot,  and  to  adorn  his  greasy 
hunting  frock  with  horse-hair  fringes.      His  dwelling,  if  he 
had  one,  was  a  wigwam.     He  lounged  on  a  bear-skin  while  his 
squaw  boiled  his  venison  and  lighted  his  pipe.     In  hunting,  in 
dancing,  in  singing,  in  taking  a  scalp,  he  rivalled  the  genuine 
Indian.     His  mind  was  tinctured  with  the  superstitions  of  the 
lorest.      He  had  faith  in  the  magic  drum  of  the  conjuror  ;  he 
was  not  sure  that  a  thunder-cloud  could  not  be  frightened 
away  by  whistling  at  it  through  the  wing-bone  of  an  eagle  ; 
he  carried  the  tail  of  a  rattle-snake  in  his  bullet  pouch  by  way 
of  amulet ;  and  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  his  dreams.     This 
class  of  men  is  not  yet  extinct.     In  the  cheerless  wilds  beyond 
the  northern  lakes,  >  or  among  the  mountain  solitudes  of  the 
distant  west, '  they  may  still  be  found,  unchanged  in  life  and 
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character  since  the  day  whon  Louis  the  Great  claimed  sovereign- 
ty over  this  desert  empire." 

In  a  lino  pasNU^^e,  in  tlie  work  from  wliieli  we  have  made  this 
extract,  Mr.  Parkman  draws  a  ciixracteristie  picture  of  tlio 
Canadian  woodsman,  in  contrast  witli  tlie  sturdy  En^dish  col- 
onist, whose  p<jlitical  and  religious  life  developed  a  type  quite 
difl'eiont  from  the  easy-going  French-Canadian,  the  product  of 
feudalism  and  Mother-Church.     Says  this  interesting  writer ; 

"  In  every  quality  of  efficiency  and  strength,  the  Canadian 
fell  miserably  beluw  his  rival ;  Imt  in  all  that  pleases  the  eye 
and  interests  the  imagijiation,  he  far  surpassed  him.  Buo}ant 
and  gay,  like  his  ancestry  of  France,  he  made  the  frozen 
wilderness  ring  with  merriment,  answered  the  surly  howling 
of  the  pine  forest  with  peals  ot  huighter,  and  wainied  with 
revelry  the  groaning  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Careless  nnd 
thoughtless,  he  lived  ha})py  in  the  midst  of  povert}',  content  if 
he  could  hut  g;iin  the  means  to  lill  his  tobacco-jioucli,  and  dec- 
orate the  cap  of  his  mistress  with  a  iihl)on.  I'he  example  of  a 
beggared  nobility,  who,  proud  and  penniless,  could  only  assert 
their  lank  by  idleness  and  ostentation,  was  not  lost  upon  him. 
A  rightful  heir  to  French  bravery  and  French  restlessness,  he 
had  an  eager  love  of  wandering  and  adventure  ;  and  this  pro- 
pensity found  ample  scope  in  the  scvvici;  of  the  fur-trade,  the 
engrossing  occupation  and  chief  source  of  income  to  the  colony. 
When  the  priest  of  St.  Anne's  had  shrived  him  of  his  sins ; 
when,  after  the  parting  carousnl,  he  embarked  with  his  com- 
rades in  the  decji-laden  canoe  :  when  their  oars  ke[)t  time  to  the 
measured  cadence  of  their  song,  and  the  blue,  sunny  l)osom  of 
the  Ottawa  opeuiid  before  them;  when  tlieir  frail  bark  (piiver- 
ed  among  the  milky  loam  and  black  riocks  of  the  rapid  ;  and 
when,  around  their  camp-fire,  they  wasted  half  the  night  with 
jests  and  laughter, — then  the  Canadian  was  in  his  element. 
His  footsteps  explored  the  farthest  hiding-places  of  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  evening  dance,  his  red  cap  mingled  with  the 
scalp-locks  and  feathers  of  the  Indian  braves;  or,  sti'etched  on 
a  bear-skin  1)y  the  side  of  his  dusky  mistress,  he  watched  the 
gambols  oi  his  hybiid  otlsprijig,  in  happy  oblivion  of  the  part- 
ner whom  he  left  unnumbered  leagues  behind.  The  lur-trade 
engendered  a  peculiar  class  of  restless  bush-rangers,  more  akin 
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to  Indians  than  to  white  men.  Those  who  had  once  felt  the 
fascinations  of  tlio  forest  were  unfitted  ever  after  for  a  life  of 
quiet  labour ;  and  with  this  spirit  the  whole  colony  of  Canad.-i, 
\vas  infected." 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  the  French  Canadian  and 
the  lialf-hreed  who  eagei'ly  entered  the  employment  of  the 
Korth-West  Fur  Company,  and  worked  long  and  uuweariedly 
in  its  interests.  For  a  time  no  other  race  or  class  of  men  could 
liave  been  more  serviceable  to  the  C^onipany.  They  were 
inured  to  hardships ;  they  were  at  liome  in  the  woods ;  their 
relations  with  the  Indians  were  of  the  liapjnest ;  and  they 
were  never  home-sick,  or  out  of  humour  with  their  surround- 
ings. Furthermore,  they  were  always  loyal  to  the  Company. 
With  zest  did  they  enter  into  the  feuds  between  it  and  its 
rival,  and  with  equal  zest  did  they  take  up  their  masters' 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  Lord  Selkirk  and  his  colony.  This 
nobleman's  settlement  on  the  Red  River  was,  naturally  enougli, 
considered  an  usur])ation,  for  he  had  accpiirud  his  rights  by 
pui'chase  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  had  neither 
discovered  the  region  nor  had  been  in  occui)iincy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Nortli-West  traders  were  the  discoverers,  and  lor 
many  years  had  been  in  possession.  In  a  dispassionate  review 
of  the  facts,  It  is  imj)ortant  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  Conquest  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  English  a  right 
to  the  tei'ritory ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  confirmation  of  its 
charter,  subse([uent  to  that  occurrence,  it  can  hardly  l)e  said  to 
have  transferred  that  right  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the  discoverers  were  not 
unauthorised  adventurers.  French  trading  opei'ations  were 
always  coupled  with  the  motive  of  discovery.  It  was  the 
invariable  policy  of  the  French  Government,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives at  Quebec,  to  encourage  geographical  research  and 
advance  the  possessions  of  the  Crown.  As  early  as  the  year 
1717,  M.  de  la  None,  a  young  French  lieutenant,  was  com- 
missioned by  M.  de  Vaudreuii,  the  Governor,  to  proceed  to  the 
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west  on  a  mission  of  trade  and  discovery.  By  this  and  tlic  ontcr- 
prisos  whicli  iimnediately  followed  it,  the  whole  vast  interior, 
as  fai'  west  as  the  lloeky  Mountains,  became  known  to  the 
French;  and  in  the  region  they  speedily  established  their  forts. 
In  1731,  they  erected  Fort  St.  Pierre,  at  the  discharge  of  the 
Ldc  la  Pliiie  (Rainy  Lake),  and  in  the  follovring  year  founded 
Fort  St.  Charles  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Fort  Maurepas 
on  the  Winnipeg.  In  1738,  all  the  district  of  the  Assiniboine 
was  within  the  area  of  th'lr  operations,  and  Fort  La  Reine,  on 
the  ^t.  Charles,  and  Fort  Bourbon,  on  the  Riviere  dcs  Bichcs, 
were  established.  Five  years  later,  the  Verandryes  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  ascended  the  Saskatchewan 
in  the  interest  of  French  trade.  In  17CG,  the  famous  post 
of  Michillimackinac,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lac  des  Illinois 
(Michigan),  was  established.  Other  i)arts  of  the  continent 
were  also  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  French  traders  and 
discoverers.  Hudson  B.  y  had  early  been  reached  by  way  of 
the  Saguena}'  and  Lake  St.  J  ^hn,  b}'  the  Ottawa,  and  by  Lakes 
Nipigon  and  Winnipeg.  The  Kaministiquia,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  base  of  supplies  for 
o])erations  in  the  west,  and  the  great  rallying-place  of  the 
French  trader  and  voyageur.  In  short,  the  whole  country  was 
probed  and  made  known  to  the  outer  world  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  French  and  the  French  Canadians.  As  a  consequence, 
any  maps  of  the  interior  that  were  at  all  trustworthy  were 
those  of  the  French  :  the  charts  of  the  English,  until  long  after 
the  Con([ucst,  were  ludicrously  inaccurate.  Hence  the  0])posi- 
tion  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the 
hostile  rivalry  which  it  engendered.  After  the  Conquest,  it  is 
true,  the  Fjench  for  a  time  abandoned  their  western  posses- 
sions; but  the  old  trading  habit  returned,  stimulated,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  sturdy  Scotch  and  the  organization  of  the 
Canadian  "  Nor'-Westers."  The  si  ccess  of  this  Company  wa^ 
remarkable.  It  had,  however,  its  periods  of  trade  depression 
and  its  years  of  disaster.     A  scourge  of  small-pox  would  break 
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out.  amori'Tf  the  IndinTis  aii<l  for  tho  .sormou  dcstiov  its  tiatle. 
Auotlier  year,  tlicio  would  bo  j,'ivat  ll.)od.s  in  tlio  wost,  and 
trade  would  lie  iiupcdt'd  If  not  wdiully  lost.  Then  there  came 
the  era  of  strife  with  the  lied  lliver  colony  and  collision  witli 
the  "  Hudson  IJays."  In  these  engagenii'nts  forts  were  fired 
iind  fur-depots  destroyed.  For  a  lime  hostilities  were  keen 
iind  continuous,  and  on  both  sides  ruinous.  Finally,  the  Hud- 
son Bays  and  tho  Nor'- Westers  coalesced  ;  and  from  LS21  tho 
anialganuited  corporations  traded  under  the  old  En^^disli  title 
and  charter  of  the  Hudson  l^ay  CJom]>any.  This  coalition  of 
the  Nor'- Westers  with  its  Eu'dish  rival  •jave  Lfreat  stren<'th 
to  the  united  Company.  It  brought  it  an  accession  of  capable 
traders  and  intelligent  vontujears  an<l  discoverers.  In  tlio 
service  of  the  North-West  Company  wtic  men — Alexander 
Mackenzie  and  iJavitl  Thompson  among  tho  nundier — whoso 
names  will  be  forever  ideniilied  with  discovery  in  the  North- 
West.  Tho  writer  from  wl.'om  we  have  more  than  oneo 
(juoted,  an  old  em])loye  of  the  Pludson  J5ay  Company,  thu.s 
writes  of  t]ie  character  and  social  status  of  the  men  it  took  over 
with  the  Nortli-West  Company: 

"  The  sleepy  old  Hudson  Bay  Company  wore  astounded  at 
the  magniHcence  of  the  newcomers,  and  old  traders  yet  talk 
of  the  lordly  Nor'-Westei'.  It  was  in  those  days  that  young 
Washinij'ton  Irviuij  was  their  u'uest,  when  he  made  his  memor- 
al)le  journey  to  Montreal.  Tho  agents  who  presided  over  the 
affairs  of  tho  Company  at  headquarters  were  very  important 
personages  indeed,  as  might  be  expected.  They  wen;  veterans 
that  had  gi'own  grey  in  the  wilds,  and  were  full  of  all  the 
traditions  of  the  fur  trade  ;  and  aiound  them  circled  the  laur- 
els gained  in  the  North.  Tliey  were,  in  fact,  a  scjrt  ot  com- 
meieial  aristocracy  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  days  when 
nearly  everybody  was  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  tho 
fur  trade." 

In  Washington  Irving's  "  Astoria,"  the  record  of  John  Jacob 
Astor's  Fur-trading  Expedition  on  the  waters  of  the  Cohnnbia 
liiver,  occurs  a  graphic  description  of  tho  North- W^est  Coiu- 
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pnny  in  tlio  days  of  itH  prime.  As  tl»o  passaj^o  admirably 
Uescrilit'S  a  /^atlinin^'  at  tlio  animal  coiifurcnco  of  the  Couii»any 
at  Fort  Williiim,  \vu  muko  no  excuse  for  its  insertion  here,  and 
with  it  shall  eonclude  the  present  ehapter. 

"To  behold  the  North-West  Coiupjuiy  in  all  its  state  and 
^nandcur  it  was  ncci'ssary  to  ■witness  the  annual  <^'athering 
at  Kurt  William,  near  wluit  is  now  called  the  CIrand  Por- 
tage, on  Lake  Su})erior.  Here  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
partners  from  Montreal  proceeded  once  a  year  to  meet  the 
})artiiers  fi'om  the  various  tradini^^-places  in  the  ■wilderness,  to 
discuss  the  aflkirs  of  the  (\)mpauy  during  the  })ieceding  year, 
and  to  arrange  plans  foi-  the  future.  On  these  occasions  might 
bo  seen  th«!  change  since  the  unceremonious  times  of  the  old 
Fi'ench  tradei's,  ■with  their  roystering  coareurs  de  bo'iK.  Now 
the  aristocratic  character  of  the  Jhiton,  or  rather  the  feudal 
s[)iritor  the  Jiighlandrr,  shone  out  magnificentiy  ;  every  part- 
ner who  had  chai'ge  of  an  interior  post,  and  had  a  scoi'e  of 
retainers  at  his  command,  felt  like  the  cliieftain  of  a  Highland 
clan,  and  was  almost  as  important  in  the  eyes  of  his  depen- 
dants as  of  himself.  To  him  a  visit  to  the  grand  conference 
at  Fort  William  was  a  most  important  event,  and  ho  repaii'od 
thither  as  to  a  meeting  of  I'arliament.  Tlie  ])artneis  from  Mon- 
treal, however,  were  the  lords  of  the  ascendant.  Coming  fron^ 
the  midst  of  a  hixui  ious  and  ostentatious  life,  they  quite  eclij)sed 
their  compeeis  fi'om  the  woods,  whose  forms  an<l  faces  hail 
been  battered  by  hard  living  and  rough  service,  and  whose  gar- 
ments and  (Mjuipments  wore  all  the  worse  for  wear.  Indeed 
the  partners  from  below  considered  the  whole  dignity  of  the 
Company  as  represented  in  their  own  persons,  and  conducted 
themselves  in  suitable  style.  'I'hey  asc(>nded  the  rivers  in  great 
state,  like  sovereigns  makinu;:  a  progress,  or  rather  like  Hi'di- 
land  chieftains  navi<:ating  their  subject  lakes.  They  were 
wrapped  in  rich  furs,  their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every 
convenience  and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  voyaijeurs 
as  obedient  as  clansmen.  They  carried  with  them  cooks  and 
bakers,  together  with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  abundance 
of  choice  wines  for  the  bancjuets  which  attendt.'d  this  great  con- 
vocation. Happy  were  they,  too,  if  they  could  meet  with  any 
disti!iguished  stranger — above  all,  with  some  titled  member  of 
the  British  nobility — to  accompany  them  on  this  stately  occa- 
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nion,  and  <*rnci't  tlirir  liii^h  H()l<'innitirs.  Furt  Williiim,  i\u 
scciK!  of  tliis  iinpoitaiit  iiicctiii^j^,  wiis  a  considcnil)!!!  villa^^'i;  on 
the  Itaiiks  of  LuUt'  Superior,  ilcit',  in  im  ininu-nso  wooden 
Itiiililin^',  was  tlio  ;:;n'at  conncil-cliatnlicr,  and  nliso  tlus  hancniot- 
in;^-liail,  docorati'd  with  Indian  ai'nis  and  ucrontiriiM'nt.s,  and 
tilt'  tr(»|»lii('s  of  tln'  fnr  tradf.  Tiif  lionso  swarnifil  at  tliis  time 
witli  tradei's  and  vdi/iii/i n rf<  from  Montical  iMnnid  to  the  in- 
tt'i  ior  posts,  arid  soni*' from  the  inti  rior  posts  hound  to  Mnii- 
tivai.  Tlic  councils  were  licid  in  L;ivat  state,  for  every  mcmhor 
felt  as  if  sitniiLC  i"  Parliament,  and  every  retaintr  and  tlejmn- 
dant  looked  up  to  the  asscml)!an<'  with  awe,  as  to  the  llouso 
of  Lords.  'JMk  re  was  a  vast  deal  of  solemn  ileliheration  and 
liaid  Scottish  reasonin;^^,  with  an  occasional  swell  of  }»ompou.s 
declamation.  Tlieso  j^ravo  and  weighty  coinicils  were  alter- 
nated with  lui'^e  feasts  an<l  revels.  'J'lu;  tahles  in  the  Lneat 
haJi<|nuting-room  j^n-oaned  uiuhn*  tlu^  weight  (;f  ^^ame  of  all 
kimls, — of  venison  from  the  woods,  and  tish  fiom  the  lakes  ; 
with  hunters' (lelicaeies,  such  as  ImHaloes'  ton;4Ucs  and  heavens* 
tails  ;  and  various  luxuries  from  Montreal.  There  was  no  stint 
of  f^^enercus  wine,  for  it  was  a  hard-drinking,'  period,  a  time  of 
lo\al  toasts  and  Dacdianalian  son:(s  ami  hrinnninn'  bumpers. 
While  tlu!  chiefs  thus  revelK.'d  in  the  hall,  and  nuide  the  raf- 
ters resound  with  hursts  of  loyalty  and  old  Scottish  soiil,', 
chanto<l  in  voices  cracketl  and  sharpened  by  the  Northern 
blast,  tluiir  merriment  was  echoed  and  prolon^'ed  b}'  a  mon,L,M'el 
leLjion  of  retainers,  Cana<lian  uoi/ajcurH,  half-breeda,  Indian 
liimters,  and  va;jabond  ham^^ers-on,  who  feasted  suiuptuously 
without,  on  the  ennnbs  from  their  taltle,  and  made  the  welkin 
rin;,^  with  old  French   ditties,  nungled  with  Indian  yelps  and 
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The  Ewjlhh  Trader,  Alexander  Ilcnry. 

NK  of  tlio  conditions  on  wliicli  the  Hudson   I)ay 
Company  received  its  original  charter  was  that 
it  should  interest  itself  in  g'cographieal  research. 
To  a  t)a<ling  corporation  this  was  a  foolish  pro- 
viso.    We  have  seen  that  the  C<3mpany  took  no 
^^,,,    ^,  .    ,    thought  to  colonise  its  possessions:  on  the  con- 
Q".h^\^(^  ti'^'^y.  ^t  did  all  it  could  to  prevent  settlement. 
")    d\  \    The  aid  it  gave  to  discovery,  if  we  except  some 
(d)^    little  assistance  to  the  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
Seas  m  search  of  Franklin,  was  very  slight.     It  sought  solely 
its  own  interests.     If  it  opened  up  regions  in  the  North- West, 
it  was  to  establish  a  trading-post,  not  to  set  up  a  meteorological 
station  or  erect  an  observatory.     Wo  doubt  if  its  administra- 
tive olhcers  could  give,  even  approximately,  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  any  one  of  its  stations.     Many  of  its  traders  and 
voyaijev.rs  doubtler,.-,  in  time,  became  very  familiar  with  the 
North- West,  but  only  a  few  of  them  caught  the  adventurous 
spiri..  of  the  old  navigators  and  travellers,  and  forgot  their 
trading  operations  in  their  eagerness  to  explore  the  country. 
From  the  eailii^t  period  of  colonial  settlement  at  Quebec,  the 
Frencli  led  the  van  in  all  exploratory  cfibrt.     The  great  watur- 
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ways  of  the  country  gave  facilities  in  probing  the  continent. 
Quebec  was  but  the  gateway  to  the  Far  West.  From  its  portal 
the  Jesuit  was  the  first  to  lead  off  in  the  adventurous  mission 
of  carrying  the  Cross  into  the  Canadian  wilderness.  Closely 
following  the  Black  Robes,  Cham[)lain  pursued  hi.s  toilsome 
journey,  by  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing,  to  the  inland  sea 
of  the  Hurons.*  From  the  home  of  the  Wyandot,  detachments 
of  the  French  missionaries  threaded  their  way  through  the 
maze  of  islands  in  the  Georgian  Bay  to  the  St.  Mary's  river 
and  Lake  Superior.  Later  on,  Marquette  tracked  the  mighty 
waters  of  Superior,  and  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi.  Down 
this  great  artery  La  Salle  carried  the  fleur  de  lis  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  finally  found  an  unknown  grave  in  Texas. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  adventur- 
ous spirits  of  old  France  were  to  be  found  on  all  the  great 
waters  of  the  continent ;  and  the  footsteps  of  French  traders, 
guided,  it  may  be,  by  an  Algonquin  Indian,  might  be  traced  on 
the  crisp  snow  of  even  the  western  prairie.  Over  the  latter, 
in  1738,  the  Verandrycs,  father  and  son,  braved  their  course  to 
the  far  E-ockies,  through  untold  dangers  and  over  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

War  was  not  long  in  following  on  the  trail  of  the  explorer. 
Over  the  route  taken  by  Joliet  .and  Marquette  to  the  west 
might  bo  seen  the  armed  column  of  Rogers'  Rangers,  on  its  way 
to  the  fort  at  Detroit.  English  garrisons  were  also  to  be  found 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  at  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Ere  long  the  woods  at  Mackinaw  resounded  with  the  shrieks 
of  Pontiac's  victims  in  the  treacherously  captured  garrison  of 
Michillimackinac ;  while  a  storm  of  blood  and  fire  was  passing 
over  the  region  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Alloghanies. 
English  and  French  blood  also  flowed  freely  on  the  shores  of 
Lakes  St.  George  and  Champlain,  and  the  woods  of  the  neigh- 


•  For  an  account  of  this  ill-starreil  expedition,  and  tlio  snbsoquent  Iroquois  mas- 
sacre  of  the  Ilurons  an<l  Jesuit  Missionaries,  aco  tlie  Aiithi-r's  article  on  "  The 
Georgian  Bay  and  Muskoka  Lakes,"  in  Picturesque  Canada, 
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bourhood  rang  nightly  with  the  hideous  shouts  of  the  war- 
dance.  For  a  time  exploration  held  its  breath  while  the  con- 
tinent was  thrilled  with  the  shock  of  battle  at  Quebec. 

We  have  mentioned  the  tragedy  enacted  at  IMichillimackinac, 
the  result  of  the  "conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  whom  Parkman 
terms  the  "  Satan  of  the  forest  paradise."  As  it  happened,  tha 
pioneer  of  the  English  fur  trade  in  the  west,  Alexander  Henry, 
had  come  to  the  Fort  shortly  after  the  Conquest  to  pursue  his 
trade,  and  was  one  of  its  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
Some  extracts  from  this  trader's  narrative  of  the  occurrence, 
Mr.  Parkman  weaves  into  his  own  hiotory  of  the  Indian  war 
after  the  Conquest.  Henry's  narrative  is  replete  with  interest, 
not  only  for  the  thrilling  personal  account  he  gives  of  the  Ojib- 
vrny  surprise  and  massacre  of  the  English  garrison,  but  for  its 
record  of  trading  operations  in  Western  Canada,  and  in  the 
Indian,  territories  beyond  the  Red  River.  His  work,  *  which 
is  dated  from  Montreal,  in  1809,  is  well  written,  and  covers  a 
period  of  trade  and  adventure  from  the  years  1760  to  177G. 
In  August,  1701,  while  as  yet  there  had  been  no  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  English  and  the  Indians  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  French  against  the  conquerors  of  the  country, 
Henry  decided  to  set  out  on  a  trading  expedition  from 
Montreal  to  Mackinaw,  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Receiving  permission  from  General  Gage,  who  was  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Canada,  and  providing  himself  with  a 
passport  from  the  town  major,  he  left  Montreal  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  and  Lachine  on  the  following  day.  His  party  followed 
the  usual  route  to  the  west,  by  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  Henry  had  entered  the  Georgian  Bay, 
and  early  in  September,  he  reached  the  island  of  Michillimack- 
inac,  sometimes  called  the  "  Great  Turtle."  Here  our  traveller 
was  cautioned  not  to  remain,  as  the  Indians  of  the  region  were 


*  "  Trs  vels  and  Advenhires  in  Canada  and  the  ladiaa  Territories."    Bj  Alexau* 
der  Ilenry.iEsq.    New  York,  1809. 
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hostile  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  few  French-Canadians  at 
the  Fort  were  far  from  friendly.  But  Tloury  disre^^arded  this 
advice,  for  tlio  place  was  important  to  him  in  preparing  his 
oiittit  for  trade  in  the  North-We.st;  though  ho  took  the  precau- 
tion to  cross  the  straits  of  Macls.ina\v  and  enter  the  Fort.  The 
Fort  at  this  time  was  ga.rrisoued  by  a  small  number  of  militia 
who,  having  families,  as  Henry  tells  us,  became  less  soldiers 
tlian  settlers.  Not  a  few  of  them  had  served  in  the  French 
army ;  at  the  Conquest  they  entered  the  service  and  accepted 
tlie  pay  of  Britain. 

At  the  Fort,  Henry  was  informed  that  the  whole  band  of 
Cliippeways  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Michillimackinac 
intended  to  pay  him  a  visit,  a  piece  of  information  which  was 
far  from  agreeable  to  the  adventurous  trader.  The  report  was 
true.     Here  is  Henry's  account  of  the  unwelcome  visit : 

"At  two  o'clock  in.  the  afternoon,  the  Cliippeways  came  to 
luy  house,  about  sixty  in  lunnber,  headed  by  Minavavaiia,  their 
chief.  They  walked  in  single  file,  each  with  his  tomaliawk  in 
one  hand  and  scalj)ing-knife  in  the  other.  Their  bodies  were 
naked  from  the  waist  upward,  exce})t  in  a  few  instances,  where 
Maukets  were  thi'own  loosely  over  the  shoulders.  Their  faces 
were  painted  with  charcoal,  worked  up  with  grease ;  their 
budies  with  white  clay,  in  patterns  of  curious  fancies.  Some 
had  feathers  thrust  through  their  noses,  and  their  heads  dec(jr- 
ated  with  the  same.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  sensations 
with  which  I  beheld  the  approach  of  this  uncouth,  if  not  fright- 
ful, assemblage." 

In  the  colloquy  that  ensued,  Henry  was  far  from  being 
assured ;  for,  after  an  interval  of  pipe-smoking,  during  which 
the  English  trader  endured  the  tortures  of  suspense,  the  chief 
addressed  him  in  these  words; 

"Englishman,  it  is  to  you  that  I  speak,  and  I  demand  your 
attention  !  Englishman,  it  is  your  people  that  have  made  war 
with  our  father,  the  French  king.  You  arc  his  enemy;  and 
liow,  then,  could  you  have  the  boldness  to  venture  among  us 
his  children  ?  You  know  that  his  enemies  are  ours,  Enirlish- 
man,  although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you  have  not 
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.yet  oonqiKirod  us  !  We  are  not  your  slaves.  Thcso  lakes 
these  woods  atid  inouiitaiiis,  were  left  to  us  by  our  ancestors. 
They  are  our  inlicritance;  and  we  will  part  with  them  to  none, 
"  Englisliman,  our  father,  the  King  of  France,  employed  our 
,youn<^  men  to  make  war  upon  your  nation.  In  tliis  warfai'e 
iuany  of  them  have  been  killed ;  and  it  is  our  custom  to  retali- 
ate, until  such  time  as  the  spirits  of  the  slain  are  satisfied. 
i^ut  the  spirits  of  the  slain  are  to  be  satisfied  in  either  of  two 
ways  :  the  first,  by  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  the  nation  by 
which  they  fell ;  the  other,  by  covering  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  thus  allaying  the  resentment  of  their  relations.  This  is 
done  by  making  presents." 

Here  Henry,  we  can  imagine,  breathed  freely.  It  was  his 
trading  outfit,  not  his  life,  that  was  most  in  danger. 

"  Englishman,  your  king  has  never  sent  us  any  presents,  nor 
entered  into  any  treaty  with  us,  wlierefore  he  and  we  are  still 
at  war;  and,  until  he  docs  these  things,  we  must  consider  that 
we  have  no  other  father  or  friend  among  the  white  men  than 
the  King  of  France  ;  but,  for  you,  we  have  taken  into  consid- 
ei'ation  that  you  have  ventured  your  life  aiuong  us,  in  the 
expectation  that  we  should  not  molest  you.  You  do  not  come 
armed,  with  an  intention  to  make  war;  you  come  in  ])eace,  to 
trade  with  us,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries,  of  which  we  are 
much  in  want.  We  shall  regard  you,  therefore,  as  a  brother; 
and  you  may  sleep  tranquilly  without  fear  of  the  Chippeways. 
As  a  token  of  our  friendship,  we  present  you  with  this  pipe 
to  smoke." 

The  natural  apprehension  with  which  Henry  regarded  the 
visit  of  the  Chip[)eways,  as  will  be  seen,  was  relieved  by  the 
turn  things  liad  taken.  It  was  not  his  life,  but  his  goods,  they 
wanted.  There  is  a  delightful  naivete  about  the  chief's  speech, 
in  his  remarks  about  the  giving  of  presents,  a  hint  which 
Henry  was  slow  to  take,  though  he  reluctantly  acceded  to  a 
later  request  that  the  delegation  should  be  allowed  to  taste  his 
English  "  milk,"  i.  .  rum.  There  is  an  amusing  delicacy  about 
the  request  for  the  rum,  as  Henry  states  it,  which  the  Indians 
wanted  to  drink,  so  as  to  know  "  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
difference  between  the  English  and  the  French  milk,"  adding, 
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"  f.hat  it  was  loner  c-ir^, .-',  they  had  tasted  any."  Deeming  it 
prudent  that  the  rum  should  not  be  "  drunk  on  the  premises," 
he  liastened  to  get  some  few  presents,  which  lie  gave  them,  as 
lie  observes,  with  the  utmost  good  will,  and  was  glad  to  see 
them  take  their  departure. 

Henry's  relief  from  this  visitation  was  but  the  prelude,  how- 
ever, to  another.     No  sooner  were  the  Chippoways  gone  tlian 
two  hundred  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Qttawas,  from 
L'Arbre  Croche,  came  out  of  Lake  Michigan  and  drew  their 
canoes  up  on  the  beach.     They  liad  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Englishman,  Henry,  and  his  trading  expedition.    The  Ottawas, 
unlike  the  Ojibways,  manifested  no  nice  sense  of  delica'y  in 
their  overtures  to  the  trader;  nor  in  their  denumds  did  they 
beat  Jibout  the  bush.     They  summoned  Henry  to  appear  before 
them,  and  without  any  preliminary  palaver  informed  him  of 
their  object  in  coming  to  the  Fort.     Their  demand  was  that 
Henry  and  the  other  traders  who  had  come  to  Miehillimack- 
inac  should  distribute,  oa  credit,  to  each  of  the  tiibes  merchan- 
dise and  ammunition  to  the  amount  of  fifty  beaver-skins,  the 
value  of  the  goods  to  be  repaid  the  traders  on  the  rtjtuvn  next 
summer  of  the  Indians  from  their  winter  hunts.     The  demand 
was  refused,  as  the   Ottawas  were   known  to  be  "bad  pay;" 
but  it  was  threateningly  renewed,  and  the  traders  were  given 
twenty-four  hours  for  reilection.     The  next  day  there  was  a 
Council ;  but  Henry  and  his  ]»arty  thought  it  safest  not  to  be 
present,  though  a  message  M'as  sent  asking  that  the  amount  of 
the  ci'edit  demanded  might  be  reduced.     This  was  not  enter- 
tained ;  and  threats  of  death  wei'c^  returned  )>y  the  messenger 
should  their  demands  not  be  complied  with.     That  night  news 
fortunately  reached  the  small  garrison  of  the  near  approach  of 
some  300  men  of  the  GOtli  llegiment,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Detroit  on  detachment  duty  at  Michillim  lekinac  and  the  other 
posts  in  the  west.     Henry   and   the   traders  spent  a  night  of 
terror  in  th(.'ir  barricaded  cabins,  but  on  the  morrow  were  re- 
Ueved  beyond  measure  to  find  that  the  Ottawas  had  fled  with 
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tho  (lawn  us  the  detachment  of  English  troops  reached  tho 
landin<^-place. 

Free  now  to  pursue  his  mission  of  ti-adcTTcnry  got  his  party 
under  way  and  desj)atclied  it  to  Sauit  Ste,  Marie,     For  the 
next  two  years  lie  seems  to  liave  spent  the  time  alternately  at 
the  "  Soo"  and  at  Mackinaw.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1702, 
the  post  at  the  "  Soo  "  was  accidentally  burned,  and  Henry  in- 
forms us,  tiiat  to  obtain  suital»le  shelter,  and  save  themselves 
from  famine,  the  garrison  and  the  traders  withdrew  to  Macki- 
naw.    During  the  winttu',  rumours  were  rife  of  hostile  designs 
against  the  Fnglish  soldiery  at  Michillimackinac.     The  gai-ri- 
sun  at  this  time,  according  to  Henry,  consisted  of  ninety  pri- 
vates, two  subalterns,  and  the  Commandant.    There  seems  to  be 
doubt,  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.     Parkman, 
who  (juotes  from  the  letters  of  Captain  Ethei'ington,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Fort,  gives  the  number  of  lank  and  file  as 
thirty-live,  exclusive  of  officers,  tiaders,  and  non-combatants. 
Tho  trader,  Heniy,  was  again  an  inmate  of  the  Fort.     Spring 
passed  without  incident,  save  an  increasing  I'estlessnoss  among 
the  Chippeways  (Ojibways)  of  the  district.     To  this  little  heed 
was  paid  by  the  deluded  garrison.     The  Indians,  indeed,  were 
allowed  to   come  to  the  Fort  to  buy  from  the  traders  knives 
and  tomahawks.     Henry,  alone,  seems  to  have  been  apprehen- 
sive.    An  Indian,  named  Wawatam,  had  taken  a  great  liking 
to  him,  and  imparted  to  liim  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  Henry 
and  tho  garrison.     This  Henry  connnunicated  to  Etherington, 
the  Commandant,  but  the  latter  only  laughed  at  the  trader's 
uneasiness.     Tlie  Indians,  he  affirmed,  were  friendly,  and  to  em- 
])hasise  thds,  he  added,  that  the  Chippeways  were  on  the  morrow 
to  play  a  game  of  baggattaway  (lacrossej  with  a  band  of  the 
Sac  Indians  from  Wisconsin.    Unfortunate  delusion  !    The  mor- 
row was  the  4th  of  June,  the  birthday  of  King  George.     Here 
is  Parkman 's  account  of  what  happened  on  that  anniversary: 

"The  discipline  of  the  garrison  (on  account  of  its  being  the 
King's  birthday)  was  relaxed,  and  some  license  allowed  to  the 
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soldiers . . .  .Women  and  children  were  moving  aliout  the  doors ; 
knots  of  Canadian  voyagcurs  reclined  on  the  ground,  smoking 
and  conversing ;  soldiers  were  lounging  listh;s,sly  at  tho  doors 
and  windows  of  the  barracks,  or  strolling  in  careless  undress 
about  the  area. 

"  Without  the  fort  the  scene  was  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter. The  gates  were  wide  (^pen,  an<l  soldiers  were  collected  in 
groups  under  the  sliadow  of  the  jjalisades,  watching  the  Indian 
ball-play.  Most  of  them  were  without  ai-ms,  and  mingled 
among  them  wero  a  great  number  of  Canadians,  wliile  a  nud- 
titude  of  Indian  squaws,  wrapped  in  blankets,  were  conspicuous 
in  the  crowd. 

"  Captain  Etherington  and  Lieutenant  Leslie  stood  near  tho 
gate,  the  former  indulging  his  inveterate  English  ])ropensity; 
for,  as  Henry  informs  us,  he  had  promised  the  Ojibways  that 
he  would  bet  on  their  side  against  the  Sacs.  Indif  n  chiefs  and 
warriors  were  also  among  the  spectators,  intent,  apparently,  on 
watching  the  game,  but  with  thoughts,  in  fact,  far  otherwise 
employed. 

"  The  plain  in  front  was  covered  by  the  ball-players.  The 
game  in  which  they  were  engaged,  called  ba(jgat(<(W'(y  by  the 
Ojibways,  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  favourite  with  many 
Indian  tribes.  At  either  extremity  of  the  ground,  a  tall  post 
was  planted,  marking  the  stations  of  the  rival  parties.  The 
object  of  each  was  to  defend  its  own  post,  and  drive  the  ball  tc 
that  of  its  adversary.  Hundreds  of  lithe  and  agile  figures 
were  leaping  and  bounding  upon  the  plain.  Each  was  nearly 
naked,  his  loose  black  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  each  bore  in 
his  hand  a  bat  of  a  form  peculiar  to  this  game.  At  one  moment 
the  whole  were  crowded  together,  a  dense  throng  of  combat- 
ants, all  fatruggling  for  the  ball ;  at  the  next,  they  were  scatter- 
ed again,  and  I'unning  over  the  ground  like  hounds  in  full  ciy. 
Eacli,  in  his  excitement,  yelled  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Rushing  and  striking,  tripping  their  adversaries,  or 
hurling  them  to  the  ground,  they  pursued  the  animating  con- 
test amid  the  laughter  and  applause  of  the  spectators.  Sud- 
denly, from  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  the  ball  soared  into  the 
air,  and,  descending  in  a  wide  curve,  fell  near  the  ]»ickets  of  the 
fort.  This  was  no  chance  stroke.  It  was  part  of  a  preconcert- 
ed stratagem  to  ensure  the  surprise  and  desti-uction  of  tho 
garrison.     As  if  in  pursuit  of  the  ball,  the  players  turned  and 
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camo  rushing,  a  maddened  and  tumultuous  throng,  towards  the 
gate.  In  a  moment  tht^y  liad  readied  it.  The  amazed  English 
had  no  time  to  think  or  act.  The  shrill  cries  of  the  ball-play- 
ers wore  changed  to  the  ferocious  war-whoop.  The  warriors 
snatched  from  the  squaws  the  liatcliets,  which  the  latter,  with 
this  design,  had  concealed  beneath  tlieir  blankets.  Some  of 
the  Indians  assailed  the  spectators  without,  while  others  rushed 
into  the  fort,  and  all  was  carnage  and  c(  fusion.  At  the  out- 
set, several  strong  hand>s  had  fastened  their  gripe  upon  Kther- 
ington  and  Leslie,  and  led  them  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  towards  the  woods.  Within  the  area  of  the  fort,  the 
men  wore  slaughtered  without  mercy  !" 

While  this  butchery  was  going  on,  the  traveller,  Henry,  tells 
us  that  he  was  in  the  Fort,  employed  in  writing  letters  to  be 
forwarded  to  his  friends  in  Montreal.  Presently  the  Indian 
war-cry  reached  his  cars,  and  going  to  the  window,  he  says: 

"  I  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians  within  the  fort  furiously  cutting 
down  evepy  PJnglishmau  they  found.  I  had  in  the  room  in 
which  I  was  a  fowling-piece,  loaded  with  swan-shot.  This  I 
immediately  seized,  and  held  it  foi-  a  few  minutes,  waiting  to 
hear  the  drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this  dreadful  interval,  1  saw 
several  of  my  countiymen  fall,  and  more  than  one  struggling 
between  the  knees  of  an  Indian,  who,  holding  him  in  this  man- 
ner, scalped  him  while  yet  living,  At  length,  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  ^'3eing  resistance  nade  to  the  enemy,  and  sensible, 
of  course,  that  no  effort  of  my  owr  unassisted  arm  could  avail 
against  four  hundred  Indians,  I  thought  only  of  seeking 
shelter." 

This  shelter,  Henry  sought  at  the  house  of  his  neighbour,  a 
French-Canadian,  who,  with  his  countiymen,  allies  of  the 
Indians,  was  exempt  from  attack.  But  its  owner,  a  M.  Lang- 
lade, refused  to  succour  Henry,  being  unfriendly  to  the  English, 
and  disliking  Henry  as  a  rival  in  trade.  Fortunately,  a  Paw- 
nee slave  of  the  Frenchman  showed  our  trader  the  humanity 
which  her  master  had  withheld,  and  conducted  him  to  a  plac«* 
of  hiding.  Here  he  was  subsequently  discovered,  but  though 
his  life  was  spared, ho  was  subjected  to  every  hoi-ior,  and  taken 
from  one  place  of  continement  to  another.     The  thrilling  dan- 
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[,'crs  through  wliich  ho  passuil,  during  tho  next  few  weeks,  fill 
many  pages  in  his  narrative.  For  some  time,  ho  tells  us,  his 
only  covering  was  an  old  sliirt ;  liis  bed  was  the  l)aro  ground  ; 
and  for  days  he  wiis  left  without  food.  In  one  pjussage  he 
says :  "  I  confess  that  in  the  canoe  with  tho  Chippcways  I  was 
od'erecl  bread — but  brca<l,  with  what  accompaniment!  They 
had  a  loaf  which  they  cut  with  tlie  same  knives  they  had  used 
in  the  massacre — knives  still  covered  with  l)lood.  Tho  IJood 
they  moistened  with  spittle,  and,  rubbing  it  on  the  bread, 
otierod  this  for  food  to  their  prisoners,  telling  them  to  eat  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen," 

We  need  not  further  follow  tho  fortunes  of  Alexander 
Henry,  except  to  see  what  became  of  him  and  his  fellow-pris- 
oners taken  at  Michillimackinac,  and  to  glance  briefly  at  his 
subsocpicnt  travels  in  the  North- Wast.  To  the  fi'iendship  of 
the  In<lian,  Wawatam,  who  intercedetl  with  the  chief  of  the 
Ojibways  for  his  lite  and  personal  safety,  Henry  cnved  his 
ri'lease  from  his  savage  ea})tors.  Painted  and  attired  as  an 
Indian,  he  spent  the  following  winter  with  his  rescuer  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  remainder  of  the  iMiLilish 
juisunei's  were  rescued  by  the  Ottawas,  of  Lak(!  Michigait,  a 
neighbouring  ti'iljc  who  being  incensed  at  tho  Chippe ways'  at- 
tack on  Michillimackinac  without  having  been  asked  to  partici- 
j)ato  in  it,  wished  to  dejirive  them  of  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
victory,  and  induced  tlieir  captors  to  give  up  tho  soldiers  and 
trailers  still  in  their  possession.  These  tho  Ottawas  took  to 
j\Iontreal,  and  received  a  ransom  for  them  on  their  arriv>  ,1,  in 
August,  1703.  Henry,  in  tho  summer  of  tho  following  year, 
had  the  oppoi'tunity,  of  which  ho  gladly  availed  himself,  to 
accompany  a  party  of  tho  Chippcways,  of  »Sault  Sto.  JMarie,  who 
wei'o  setting  out  for  Niagara,  to  whicli  place  they  hail  )»lcu 
summoned  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  for  the  purpose  of  entei'ing 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  tho  ISth  of 
June,  wo  learn  from  his  narrative,  that  Heniy  was  at  Lac  aux 
Claies    (Lake    Simcoe),   from    which    lie   proceeded    with    thu 
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Indian    delegation    l>y    "  tlio    curry ing-placo"    to    Toronto,* 
tlienco  ncro.sH  Lake  Ontario  to  Niajrara. 

At  Niagara,  Henry  joined  an  army,  consisting  of  some  thrco 
Hiousand  men,  under  General  liradstreet,  who  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Detroit,  to  raise  PontiacH  siege  of  that  fort,  which,  for 
over  a  year,  liad  been  gallantly  defended  by  Major  Gladwyn,  its 
coHJUiandant.  In  tlie  spring  of  17G9  we  find  lum  again  at  Saulfc 
Ste.  Marie,  puisuing  his  tra<ling  operations  as  far  west  as 
Michij)icoten,  on  Lake  Superior.  Here,  for  a  mimbcr  of  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting,  while  at  intervals 
lie  continued  his  fur-trade  with  the  Indians.  His  success  in 
the  latter  seems  to  liave  been  great,  for  lio  writes,  that  in 
J  unc,  1775,  he  left  the  Sault  on  his  first  trading  expedition  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  "  with  goods  and  jirovisions  to  the  value 
of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  on  board  twelve  small  canoes 
and  four  large  ones."  From  here  he  proceeds,  by  the  Grand 
Portage,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  ere  long  to  the  village 
of  the  Christineaux,  or  Crees,  on  Lake  Winnipeg.  Like  most 
travellers  of  the  period,  Henrj"  never  fails  to  omit  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  tribes  among  whom  for  a  time  ho  sojourned,  and  of 
the  social  customs  that  prevail  amongst  them.  Here  are  a  few 
extracts  from  his  narrative,  chieHy  concerning  the  female 
Cree : 

"The-  dress  and  other  exterior  a))pearanccs  of  the  Christin- 
eaux are  very  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  (Jhippeways  and 
the  Wood  Indians.  The  men  were  almost  entirely  naked,  and 
their  bodies  painted  with  a  red  ochre,  ])rocured  in  the  moun- 
tains. Their  ears  were  pierced,  and  filled  with  the  bones  of 
fish  and  of  land  animals.  The  women  wore  their  hair  of  a  great 
length,  both  ueiund  and  before,  dividing  it  on  the  forehead  and 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  collecting  the  hair  of  each  side 

*The  following  is  Henry's  reference  at  this  period  (1769)  to  the  capital  of  Ontario  : 
"  Tor  an  to,  or  Toronto,  is  the  name  of  a  French  trading-houKe,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
built  near  the  site  of  the  i)re,sent  t  iwn  of  York,  the  cai)ital  of  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada."  At  the  time  our  author's  book  was  published  (1809)  York  had 
been  founded  some  sixteen  years. 
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into  a  loll,  wludi  is  fastened  alM)ve  tlio  ear;  and  tills  roll,  like 
till'  tul't  on  tlie  luiuds  of  the  nu'ii,  is  covered  with  a  niece  of 


nkin.  Tlic  skin  is  iminted,  or  else  orimuicnti'd,  with  lu-ads 
of  various  colours.  The  rolls,  with  their  covering's,  resemble  a 
j)air  of  lai\L,'<'  horns. 

"  The  ears  of  the  women  are  pierced  and  decorated  like  those 
of  th(*  men.  Their  elothin;,'  is  of  leather,  or  dressed  skins  of 
tin'  wild  ox  and  the  elk.  The  dress,  falling'  f'ronii  the  shoulders 
to  helow  the  knee,  is  of  one  entire  niece.  (Jills  of  an  early  a^e 
wear  their  dressi.'S  shorter  than  tiiose  more  advanced.  The 
same  eannent  covers  the  shoulders  and  the  liosoni  ;  and  is  fast- 
eiu!<l  i»y  a  strap,  which  passes  over  the  shoulders  ;  it  is  contined 
about  the  waist  by  a  <^irdle.  The  stockings  are  of  leather, 
made  in  the  fashion  of  legerings.  The  arms,  to  the  shoulders, 
aie  left  naked,  or  are  provided  with  sleeves,  winch  are  some- 
times put  on,  and  sometimes  sutl'ered  to  hang  vacant  from  the 
shoulders.  Thi;  wrists  arc  adorned  with  bj-a;  lets  of  copper 
or  brass,  manufactured  from  old  kettle.-;,  in  general,  one  per- 
son is  worth  but  one  dress  ;  and  this  is  worn  as  long  as  it  will 
last,  or  till  a  new  one  is  made,  and  then  thrown  away.  The 
wonu^n,  like  the  men,  paint  their  faces  with  i-ed  ochre;  and  in 
addition,  usually  tatoo  two  lines,  reaching  from  the  lip  to  the 
chin,  or  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  to  the  ears.  Tiiey  omit 
nothing  to  make  themselves  lovely. 

"  Sueh  are  the  exterior  beauties  of  the  female  (liristineaux  ; 
and  not  content  with  the  ])ower  belonging  to  these  attractions, 
they  condescend  to  bi'guile,  with  tender  looks,  the  hearts  of 
passing  strangers.  The  men,  too,  unlike  the  Chip[)eways  (who 
are  of  a  jealous  temper),  eagerly  encourage  them  in  this  design. 
One  (jf  the  chiefs  assured  me  that  the  children  borne  by  the 
women  to  Einopeans  w^ere  bolder  warriors  and  better  hunters 
than  themselves.  The  Christineaux  have  usually  two  wives 
each,  and  often  three;  ant-  make  no  ditticulty  in  lending  ont^of 
them,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  a  friend.  Some  of  my  men 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  respective  husbands,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  embarked  the  women  in  the  canoes,  promising  to 
return  them  next  year.  The  women  so  selected  consider  them- 
selves as  honoured  ;  and  the  husband  who  should  refuse  to  lend 
his  wife  would  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the  sex  in 
general." 

Such  was  the  far  from  uncommon  morality  of  this  Indian 
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tribe,  and  such  tin.  morality  wliicli  Henry  sccnis  to  liavc  been 
obliged  to  countonancc  on  the  part  of  tliosc  who  had  entered 
his  service.  From  the  village  of  the  Christineaux  Henrj''  and 
his  party  continued  their  voyage  westward  to  Lac  de  Bourbon 
(Cedar  Lake),  where  the  elder  Verandrye  had  established  a 
fort  about  the  year  1726.  On  the  way  lie  met  the  two  broth- 
ers, Froltishur,  who  liad  been  actively  intercepting  the  trade  of 
the  Lulians  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  had  met  with 
nuieli  success.  ]  Ic  also  fell  in  with  Peter  Pond,  a  Boston  trader, 
of  unenviable  repute,  who,  iu  later  years,  v.^as  tried  iu  tlie  Que- 
bec Court?}  for  the  murder,  in  the  Noith-West,  of  a  Mr.  Wadin, 
a  fur  trader.  Pund  had  the  liiek  to  Ite  released, on  the  ground 
that  the  juiisdiction  of  tlie  Couit  did  not  extend  to  the  distant 
territories  of  the  North-West.  Mr.  Cliarles  Lindsey,  whose 
knowledge  of  early  Canadian  history  is  both  extensive  and 
accurate,  states  th;vt  this  Peter  Pond  was  at  the  elbow  of  the 
American  Commissioners  in  settling  boundary  matters  after 
the  ])eace  of  ]7!)o.  "Pond,"  he  observes,  "is  said  to  have 
designated  to  the  American  Connuissioners  a  boundary  line 
lliioiigh  the  middle  of  the  up])er  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes, 
and  throuL-h  the  interior  countries  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Wocjds,  tlienee  west  to  the  Mississippi ;  a  line 
that  was  accepted  by  the  British  Commissioners."  * 

Joining  their  forces,  for  greater  safety,  the  tra-lers  hurried 
forward,  f.s  there  were  signs  of  an  early  winter  overtaking 
them,  i"(;r  which  they  were  as  yet  unprepared.  Moreover,  the 
comliii;ed  ]>arty  was  shoi't  of  provisions:  one  hundred  and 
thirt\'  men,  it  was  found,  made  lar'^e  deuumds  on  the  conunis- 
sariat.  The  exigencies  of  the  situation  are  thus  described  by 
our  tiaveller : 

"0)1  the  twenty-first  of  Se})tember,  it  blew  hard  and  snow 
began  to  fall.     The  storm  continued  till  the  twenty-fifth,  by 


*  "  All  luvestigatinii  ui  the  I'^nsettled   Boiuularies  u£  Ontario."      By  CliarlcH 
LiiiulHcy,    Toronto  :  ll'iuto'v  Koso  &  Co.,  187o. 
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whicli  timo  tlic  small  lakes  were  frozen  over,  and  two  feet  ol 
snow  lay  on  level  ground  in  i\u)  woods.  This  early  severity  tf 
the  season  iilled  us  with  serious  alarm,  for  the  country  wns 
uninhabited  for  two  hundred  miles  on  every  side  of  us,  and,  if 
detained  by  winter,  our  destruction  was  certain.  In  this  state 
of  peril  we  eontiinicd  our  voyage  day  and  night.  The  fears  of 
our  men  were  a  sutHcient  motive  for  their  exertions." 

T]ut  the  party  was  beset  by  other  perils  besides  those  of  the 
advancing:  season.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  which 
was  reached  caily  in  October,  the  traders  were  enal>l(>d  to  eko 
out  their  ])rovisions  with  a  supply  of  sturgeon  from  the  river 
and  of  wild  fowl  from  the  reeds  on  its  banks.  Ascending  the 
stn^am  some  leagues,  they  arrived  at  the  village  of  a  chief) 
locally  known  as  the  "  rdican,"  who  with  a  largo  armed  follow- 
ing barred  all  progi-ess  until  black-mail  was  levied  on  the  party. 
To  this  exaction,  which  was  a  heavy  one,  they  had  to  submit 
rather  than  lose  their  liv^es,  and  with  them,  of  course,  all  their 
ell'ects.  Finally,  on  the  2Gth  of  the  month,  they  reached 
Cumberland  House,  a  factory  on  Sturgeon  Lake,  which  had 
been  erected  the  pi'evious  year  by  Sanuiel  Hearne,  an  explorer 
in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Of  this  notable 
traveller  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  our  next  chapiter. 
The  post  on  Sturgeon  Lake,  which  Henry  infonns  us  was  then 
garrisoned  by  Orkney  Highlanders,  was  established  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  to  restore  the  trade  which  for  sometime 
had  been  intercepted  by  Canadian  merchants  in  its  passage  to 
the  Churchill.  Though  the  rival  traders  were  unwelcome 
guests  at  Cumberland  House,  they  were  treated,  nevertheless, 
with  forbearance  and  civility.  Here  the  expedition  broke  up  ; 
some  portion  of  it  going  in  one  direction,  some  in  another. 

Henry  and  the  brothers  Frobisher  resolved  on  joining  their 
stock-in-trade,  and  on  wintering  together,  in  some  favourable 
location,  in  the  <lirection  of  the  Churchill  river.  Crossing 
Sturgeon  Lake,  they  ascended  the  Malign  river,  so  called  by 
the  Cannilians,  \v(>  arc  told,  from  the  vexatious  delays  occasioiicti, 
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by  its  numerous  and  strong  rapids.  The  traders  and  their 
party  of  forty  men  at  length  reached  Beaver  Lake,  where  they 
determined  to  encamp  for  the  winter.  The  camp-larder  vras 
kept  well  filled  by  the  Indians.  The  supplies  consisted  of 
moose  and  beaver ;  of  j^ike,  pickerel  and  sturgeon  ;  1)ut  chiefly 
of  trout  "  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  weight,"  caught  tlirough  ' 
holes  in  the  ice,  as  our  historian  narrates,  in  twenty  and  thirty 
fathoms  of  water.  | 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  lack  of  food,  for  the  winter  was 
long  and  severe  ;  the  thermometer  frequently  registering  82° 
below  zero.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
Henry,  early  in  the  year  1770,  deuermined  to  see  something  of 
the  western  prairies,  and,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  country  of 
the  Assiniboines.  In  the  expedition,  ho  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  Joseph  Frobisher  as  far  as  C^nnberland  House,  120  miles 
distant  from  Beaver  Lake.  Attended  by  three  men,  and  pro- 
vided with  supplies  of  pemmican  (dried  meat),  frozen  fish,  and 
roasted  maize,  the  party  set  out  on  snow-shors,  well  wrapped 
in  buffalo  robes,  and  made  Cumberland  House  after  a  four 
days*  tramp.  The  snow,  says  the  narrator,  was  on  an  average 
four  feet  deep.  From  Cumberland  House,  our  trader  and  his 
party  pursued  a  westerly  course  on  the  ice,  by  way  of 
Sturgeon  Lake,  to  the  Saskatchewan.  The  de})th  of  the 
snow  greatly  impeded  their  progress;  and  by  the  time  the}" 
reached  Fort  des  Prairies,  almost  a  month's  journey  from 
their  last  stopping-place,  our  travellers  had  exhausted  their 
provisions,  and,  for  the  time  being,  their  strength.  But  for 
chance  putting  in  their  way  a  deer  that  had  broken  through 
the  ice,  and,  unable  to  extricate  itself,  had  been  frozen  to  death, 
the  expedition  w^ould  have  been  in  great  straits  for  food. 

Besting  for  a  few  days  at  Fort  des  Prairies,  Henry  and  his 
attendants  set  out  now  for  the  plains,  which  they  followed  for 
many  days'  tramp  towards  the  south-west.  On  the  plains  they 
suffered  much  from  cold  and  exposure,  for,  in  the  absonc;o  of 
wood,  they  were  unable  to  make  a  fire  when  they  encamped. 
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They  also  suffered  greatly  from  blinding  snow  storms  and 
piercing  cold  winds.  Much  to  their  relief,  they  at  last  reaolieil 
the  village  of  the  Osinipoillcs,  or  Assiniboines,  where  they  were 
received  with  marked  hospitality  and  ostentatious  kindne'^s. 
On.  their  arrival,  there  was  the  usual  "  pow-wow,"  with  the 
declamation  of  the  chief,  and  the  "ughs"  of  approving  warriors; 
a  lengthened  period  of  pipe-smoking  and  mental  stock-taking; 
ending  with  a  great  feast,  and  its  scenes  of  gormandising  and 
post-prandial  Indian  characteristics. 

The  stay  of  our  leader  and  his  party  among  the  Assiniboines 
was  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  tribal  village  was  a  con- 
siderable one,  for  Henry  informs  us  that  there  were  at  least  two 
hundred  wigwams,  each  containing  from  two  to  four  families. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  a  herd  of  hardy  Indian  ponies 
feeding  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain,  and  getting  at  the  succulent 
grass  by  scraping  the  deep  snow  with  their  feet.  Here,  also, 
he  had  his  first  experience  of  a  buffalo  hunt,  or,  more  properly, 
a  battue.  Accepting  the  chief's  invitation,  Henry  tells  us,  that 
he  set  out  with  a  party  of  forty  Indians  and  a  number  of 
women,  for  an  island  on  the  plain,  some  five  miles  from  the 
village,  where  the  buffalo  were  to  be  entrapped.  Here  is>  his 
account  of  the  incidents  of  the  hunt. 

"  Arrived  at  the  island,  the  women  pitched  a  few  tents,  whrlo 
the  chief  led  his  hunte  ?  to  the  southern  end,  where  there  was 
a  pound  or  enclosure.  The  fence  was  about  four  feet  high, 
formed  of  strong  stakes  of  birch  wood,  wattled  with  smaller 
branches  of  the  same.  The  day  was  spent  in  making  repairs  ; 
and  by  the  evening,  all  was  ready  for  the  hunt. 

"  At  daylight,  several  of  the  more  expert  hunters  were  sent 
to  decoy  the  animals  into  the  pound.  They  were  dressed  in 
ox-skins,  with  the  hair  and  horns.  Their  faces  were  covered, 
and  their  walk  and  gestures  so  closely  resembled  those  of  the 
animals  themselves,  that  had  I  not  been  in  the  secret,  I  should 
have  been  as  much  deceived  as  the  oxen. 

"At  ten  o'clock,  one  of  the  hunters  returned,  brinirinir  infor- 
mation  of  the  herd.  Immediately,  all  the  dogs  were  nnizzled  ; 
and  this  done,  the  whole  crowd  of  men  and  women  suiioundcd 
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the  outside  of  the  pound.  The  herd,  of  which  the  extent  was 
so  great  tliat  I  cannot  pretend  to  estimate  the  number,  was 
distant  half  a  mile,  advancing  slowly,  and  frerpumtly  sto[)ping 
to  feed.  The  pait  played  by  the  decoyei'swas  that  of  approach- 
ing them  within  luaiing,  and  then  bellowing  like  themselves. 
Uii  healing  the  noise,  tlie  oxen  did  not  fail  to  give  it  attention; 
and,  whether  from  curiosity  or  sympathy,  atlvanced  to  meet 
those  from  whom  it  proceeded.  'j'hese,  in  the  meantime,  fell 
back  delilieT'ately  towards  the  pound,  always  repeating  the  call 
whenever  the  oxen  stoj)p(!d.  This  was  reiterated  initil  the 
leaders  of  the  hei'd  had  followed  the  decoyers  into  the  jaws  of 
the  pound,  which,  though  wide  asunder  toward  the  plain, 
terminated  like  a  funnel  in  a  small  apertui-e  or  gateway;  and 
within  this  was  the  pound  itself.  The  Indians  remark,  that  in 
all  herds  of  animals  there  are  chiefs  or  leaders,  by  whom  the 
motions  of  the  rest  are  determined. 

"The  decoyers  now  retired  within  the  pound,  and  were 
followed  by  the  oxen.  But  the  former  retired  still  further, 
withdrawing  themselves  at  certain  movable  parts  of  the  fence, 
while  the  latter  were  fallen  upon  by  all  tlie  hunters,  and 
j)resently  woun(h)d  and  killed  by  showers  of  arrows.  Amid 
the  ui)roar  which  ensued,  the  oxen  made  several  attempts  to 
force  the  fence ;  but  the  Indians  stopped  them,  and  drove  them 
back  by  shaking  skins  before  their  eyes.  Skins  were  also 
made  use  of  to  stop  the  entrance,  being  kt  down  by  strings  as 
soon  as  the  buffalo  were  inside.  The  slaughter  was  prolonged 
till  the  evening,  when  the  hunters  returned  to  their  tents. 
Next  morning  all  the  tongues  of  the  butchered  oxen  were 
presented  to  the  chief,  to  tlie  number  of  seventy-tico.  The 
women  brought  the  meat  to  the  village  on  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs.  The  lumps  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  hearts,  as  well  as 
the  tongues,  were  set  apart  for  feasts;  while  the  rest  was 
consumed  as  ordinary  food,  or  dried,  for  sale  at  the  fort." 

It  was  the  wish  of  our  adventurous  traveller  to  proceed  further 
to  the  west,  until  ao  should  reach  the  mountains,  of  which  he 
had  often  heard,  and  the  ocean  that  lay  beyond.  Like  other 
travellers  in  the  region,  he  imagined  that  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  were  less  distant  than  was  the  fact.  Even  the 
cartographers  of  the  period  had  hazy  notions  of  the  vast 
Kolitudes  of  the  west,   for  they  placed  the   coast-line  of  the 
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Pacific  only  a  little  beyond  Lake  Athabasca.  Few  as  yet 
knew  the  wide  extent  of  the  prairies.  In  some  degree,  the 
chief  of  the  Assiniboincs  undeceived  our  traveller,  and 
infoi'med  him  that  the  mountains  he  desired  to  reach  were  fur 
distant.  Moreover,  he  told  him,  that  ])ctween  the  village  and 
the  snow-ca])ped  "Rockies,''  there  lay  the  country  of  the 
Snake-Indians  and  the  Blaekfeet,  over  wliich  it  was  pei-ilous 
to  travel.  Henry  reluctantly  conchuled  to  wend  his  way 
homewards. 

From  the  interesting  narrative  of  this  ti-ader,  we  shall  make 
one  more  extj'act,  describing  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
pleasantly  sojourned  : 

"  The  men  among  the  Assiniboincs  arc  well  made,  but 
their  colo\ir  is  much  deeper  than  that  of  the  more  northern 
Indians.  Some  (d"  the  women  are  tolerably  handsome,  consider- 
ing how  they  live,  exposed  to  the  exti'emes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  enveloped  by  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  for  at  least  one 
half  of  the  year.  Their  dress  is  of  the  same  material,  and  of 
the  same  form,  as  that  of  the  female  Christineaux.  The 
married  women  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  at  random,  and  even 
hang  over  their  eyes.  [The  fashion  we  should  nowa<lays 
describe  as  "  banged."]  All  the  sex  is  fond  of  garnishing  the 
lower  edge  of  the  dress  with  small  bells,  deer-hoofs,  pieces  of 
(vietal,  or  anything  capable  of  making  a  noise.  When  they 
tiiove,  the  sounds  keep  time  and  make  a  fantastic  harmony. 

"  The  Assiniboincs  treat  their  slaves  with  great  cruelty.  As 
an  example,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  whose  tent  was  near 
that  which  we  occupied,  had  a  female  slave,  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  I  saw  her  always  on  the  outside  of  the  door  of 
the  tent,  exposed  to  the  severest  cold  ;  and  having  asked  the 
reason,  I  was  told  that  r,hG  ivas  a  slave.  The  information 
induced  me  to  speak  to  her  master,  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
some  mitigation  of  the  hai'dships  she  underwent ;  but  he  gave 
me  for  answer,  that  he  had  taken  her  on  the  other  side  of  the 
western  mountaiiis ;  that  at  the  same  time  he  had  lost  a 
bi'other  and  a  son  in  battle ;  and  that  the  enterprise  had  taken 
place  in  order  to  release  one  of  his  own  nation,  who  had  been 
a  slave  in  her's,  and  who  had  been  used  with  mueh  greater 
severity  thai\  that  which  she  experienced.     Tluj  reality  of  th;; 
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last  of  these  facts  appeared  to  mo  to  be  impossible.  The 
wretched  woman  fed  and  slept  with  the  dogs,  scramlded  with 
them  for  the  bones  which  were  thrown  out  of  the  tent.  When 
her  master  was  within,  sIkj  was  never  permitted  to  enter;  at 
all  seasons  the  children  amused  themselves  with  impunity  in 
tormenting  her,  thrusting  lighted  sticks  into  her  face;  and  if 
she  succeeded  in  warding  off  these  outrages,  she  was  violently 
beaten.  T  was  not  successful  in  procuring  any  diminution 
of  her  sufferings ;  but  I  drew  some  relief  from  the  idea  that 
their  duration  could  nut  be  long.  They  were  too  heavy  to  bo 
sustained." 

Contact  with  Europeans  has  had  some  influence,  since  the 
period  of  Ileniy's  narrative,  in  rendering  the  Indian  heart 
less  inhuman.  That  it  has  not  wholly  civilised  the  tribes  of 
the  region,  or  taken  from  them  their  lust  of  blood,  present  day 
events,  whicli  have  turned  the  sti'ained  eyes  and  anxious 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion  to  the  still  desolate  plains 
of  the  North-West,  only  too  sadly  indicate.  But  cruel  as  the 
Osini}toilles  were  to  their  enemies,  our  travellers  found  tiiem 
friendly  to  the  white  man,  and  to  those  who  treated  them 
fairly,  they  were  kind  and  hospitable.  As  yet,  they  had  had 
little  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  at  least  not  sufficient,  as 
Henry  observes,  to  affect  their  simple,  pristine  habits.  Unlike 
their  neighbours,  the  Christineaux,  of  whom  they  lived  in  fear, 
they  were  a  harmless  people,  "  with  a  large  share  of  simplicity 
of  manners  and  plain  dealing." 

The  Assiniboines,  on  being  apprised  of  Henry's  decision  to 
proceed  eastward,  concluded  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Fort 
des  Prairies,  where  the  chief  wished  to  barter  peltry  for  neces- 
saries and  the  inevitable  trinket.  So  nomadic  are  the  Indians 
in  their  habits,  that  it  was  with  little  sui-priso  Henry  learned 
that  on  the  morrow  the  whole  camp  would  be  in  motion.  At 
daybreak  the  lodges  were  struck ;  the  poles  and  their  bark 
covering  were  transferred  to  dog  sleighs  ;  and  at  sunrise,  amid 
the  yelps  and  bowlings  of  the  dogs,  the  village  denizens  filed 
out  over  the  plain.     The  line  of  march,  we  are  told,  exceeded 
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Ihrco  miles  in  length.  On  tho  way  they  fell  in  with  another 
tribe  (numbering  a  hundred  tenis),  who  were  also  proceeding 
to  the  Fort  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Neai'ing  their  destina- 
tion, both  tribes  encamped  in  a  wood  ;  their  principal  men 
only  coming  on  to  tho  trading-post  with  tho  products  of  the 
cluise. 

At  the  Fort,  after  a  brief  rest,  Henry  parted  with  his  Indian 
fiiends,  and  continued  his  way  from  the  Saskatchewan  to 
(Jumberland  House,  thence  to  his  old  camp  on  Beaver  Lake. 
Here  he  found  his  men  all  in  good  health,  but  anxious  for  a 
change  of  scene.  As  spring  was  returning,  and  the  water- 
fowl beginning  to  reappear,  Henry  and  his  friend,  Frobisher, 
thought  it  would  be  safe  to  undertake  a  journoy  northward 
to  Athabasca,  which  they  had  previously  agreed  upon.  Ere 
long,  our  indefatigable  travellers  were  again  on  the  way,  and 
Henry  had  additional  matter  furnished  him  for  his  narrative. 
On  the  fifth  day  they  reached  the  Churchill,  from  which  they 
turned  westward,  tow^ards  the  high  latitudes  of  Lake  Athabasca. 
Having  gone  about  three  hundred  miles,  they  found  the  lakes 
and  streams  still  frozen,  and  their  progress  consequently  im- 
peded. Reaching  the  Rapide  du  Serpent,  they  met  a  large 
party  of  Athabasca  Indians  journeying  southward,  and  after  a 
brief  parley,  they  concluded  to  return  with  the  Indians  to  their 
point  of  departure.  From  the  Athabascas,  Henry  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  their  country,  and  of  the  streams 
that  flow  northw^ard  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Possessed  of  this 
information,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  content  to  give  up 
his  expedition.  By  the  first  of  July  they  were  back  again  at 
Beaver  Lake. 

Here,  having  completed  his  commercial  adventure,  and  made 
over  the  remainder  of  his  merchandise  to  a  brother  of  Frobish- 
er's,  Henry,  with  his  friend  and  following,  set  out  on  their 
return  journey  to  the  Grand  Portage,  near  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  there  to  Montreal.  We  need  not  foUov/  our  trader 
("uvther,  save  to  relate  his  safe  deliverance  from  the  accidents 
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and  perils  of  tlio  way,  and  his  ^^rateful  arrival  at  tlio  connnor- 
cial  niotropolis  of  Eastuiii  Canada.  On  an  island  in  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  Henry  observes,  that  he  hailed  a  party  of 
Indians,  whom  ho  saw  encamped  near  by,  in  tho  hope  of  pur- 
chasing- })rovisions,  of  which  he  and  liis  men  wore  mivch  in 
need,  lie  tells  ns,  that  "  he  found  them  full  of  a  story  that 
some  strange  nation  had  entered  Montreal,  taken  Quebec, 
killed  all  the  Knglish,  and  would  certainly  l»e  at  the  Clrai.d 
Portage  before  we  aiiived  there,"  From  this  disciuieting,  but 
distorted  rumour,  our  trader  was  to  get  his  iirst  inkliuL:'  of  what 
lui'l  been  going  on  in  the  outer  world  while  he  was  fiirm- 
atively  entombed  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West.  Continuirig 
liis  journey,  he  was  not  long  in  learning  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  Montgomery's  abortive  expedition 
to  Quebec.  Arriving,  finally,  at  Abmtreal,  the  last  woi-ds 
of  Henry's  narrative  inform  us,  tliat  "he  found  the  province 
ilelivered  from  the  ii'riiption  of  the  colonists,  a)id  [)rotected  by 
the  forces  of  (ieneral  JJiiigoyne." 
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dlp^^J3  Joseph  La  France,  and  Samuel  Jlearnc. 

■^^^f^HPi  interest  that  centres  in  these  old  narratives 
of    traders   and    discoverers    in    the   Canadian 
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North-West,  few  are  av. are  of.  Their  un- 
wieldy (juartos,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  seldom 
looked  into;  the  notion  prevails  that  their 
wi'iters  are  either  egotistical  or  L,^anid(nis,  per- 
ha})s  both.  In  some  instances,  the  charge  is 
ti'ue ;  but  allowance  may  well  be  made  for 
this,  when  one  considers  to  what  danger  they  counnitted 
tliciusclves,  and  what  unrewarded  toil  was  theirs,  in  venturing 
uj)uii  the  journeys  they  undertook,  through  countries  that 
were  wholly  unknown,  and  among  tribes  that  were  hostile 
and  barbarous.  Courageous  as  they  were,  there  was  need  for 
courage  ;  for  seldom  a  day  woidd  pass  without  their  being 
confronted  by  peril  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  which  the  most 
darii'.g  would  have  to  pay  tlie  triljute  of  fear.  Known  as  the 
coutitry  now  is,  and  the  terrors  of  tlie  May,  consequently,  in 
laige  measure,  discounted,  there  are  few    who  would  care  to 

trust  themselves  to  even  a  lu)liday  excursion  in  the  sombre 
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woods  of  the  n'l^ion,  or  on  tlie  awosoriu;  «olitu»lus  of  tho  plains. 
Only  a  conifortulilc  Pullman  on  tlio  Canadian  Pacific,  well  filled 
with  friends,  would  give  assurance  to  the  nervous  traveller  in 
passing'  over  a  thousand  miles  of  solitude,  allay  the  spectre  of 
his  disturl)in,L>"  thoughts,  and  dispel  the  traditional  memory  of 
th(i  stealthy  Indian,  his  scalping-knifc  and  tomahawk. 

Of  the  narratives  of  early  English  discoverers  in  the 
North-West,  that  of  Alexander  Henry,  of  which  '.ve  made  free 
use  in  our  last  chapter,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive.  With 
the  exception  of  his  work,  we  know  of  none,  save  the  records 
of  a  few  French  travellers,  that  treats  of  the  region  and  period 
with  so  much  intelligence,  and  ])ers  jnal  and  literary  interest. 
Many  years  afterwards,  we  come  to  later  travellers,  and  to  des- 
criptions of  the  country  and  its  peoj^lc  under  altered  circumstan- 
ces. The  chief  Ennlish  narratives  of  the  time  deal  with  more 
northern  regions.  We  have  thus  little  account  of  early  travels 
in  the  districts  that  liave  since  been  brouglit  within  civilisa- 
tion, and  in  some  measure  opened  for  settlement.  Most  writers 
treat  of  the  tci-ritory  round  Hudson  Bay,  and  of  the  waters 
that  drain  into  the  Arctic  seas.  This,  of  course,  we  naturally 
ex])ect;  iirst,  because  the  l<]nglish  ap}>roach  to  the  region  was 
'■it  lludsuu  Straits,  and,  secondly,  because  the  main  object  of 
discovery  at  the  peiiod  was  not  to  ex[)lorc  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  but  to  find  i.  water  highway  to  the  Pacific.  Of  those 
who  did  explore  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  as  it  happens, 
they  have  not,  to  any  extent,  written  about  it.  This  is  notal)]y 
the  case  with  both  Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  the  former  of  ■wdioin 
discovered  and  wrote  of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  the  latter 
of  the  river  that  bears  his  name — both  waters  falling  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  same  is  true  of  other  and  loss  knowi  wri- 
ters. The  literature  that  deals  with  the  Arctic  seas,  in  con- 
nection witli  a  waterway  to  the  west,  far  exceeds  that  which 
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deals  with  tlic  inland  poHsossiona  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
or  the  overland  route  to  the  Pacilic. 

From  an  early  period  the  great  Trading  Company  was  im- 
portuned to  extend  its  operation.s  into  the  intei'ior,  a'ld  to  do 
sumethiug  to  open  up  the  country'  southward.  Too  long,  it 
may  be  said,  it  refrained  from  adventuring  in  what  wjus  known 
to  be  a  rough  and  wild  country.  But  iu  was  more  than  this ; 
it  was  a  dangerous  one.  It  was  a  country  that  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  people  with  whom  the  English  were  almost  incess- 
antly rt  war,  and  who  were  not  oidy  hostile  themselves,  but 
who  had  infected  the  native  with  the  same  bitter  hostility.  As 
far  as  trade  was  concerned,  the  Fur  Company,  unless  forced  to 
do  so,  had  no  cause  to  take  up  national  quarrels.  So  long  as 
the  Indians  brought  peltry  to  the  forts,  the  Company's  cui- 
pl(jy(;s  had  neither  the  motive  nor  the  desire  to  undergo  the 
toil  and  the  risk  of  long  journeys  in  search  of  it.  Were  we 
the  most  partisan  of  the  Company's  apologists,  this  is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  its  failure  to  oi)cn  up  the  country. 

That  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  wished  to  conceal  all 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  that  it  resorted  to  untruth,  as 
well  as  concealment,  may  be  taken  for  grunted.  Both  are  now 
well  ascertained  facts.  But  when  a  great  corporation  has  the 
luunopoly  of  a  valuable  trade,  it  need  occasion  little  surprise 
if  it  be  jealous  of  interference  with  its  right  and  privilege. 
Both  its  right  and  its  privilege,  we  know,  were  long  called  in 
question;  and  its  jealousy  of  rivals  in  the  field,  at  successive 
intervals,  became  a  matter  of  grave  public  interest.  One  of 
the  earliest  writers  to  arraign  the  Company  on  its  shortcom- 
ings is  Arthur  Dobbs,  whose  "  Account  of  the  Countries 
adjoining  Hudson  Bay "  was  published  in  the  year  1744. 
Considering  the  early  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  fact 
that  his  account  of  the  country  is  written  out  from  the  oral 
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r([)ort  of  a  ImU'-lirtetl  Ficiicli  liuilur,  liis  work  is  of  fair  iiiU-nsfc 
and  uecurafy.  It  has  the  serious  drawback,  hovvevei,  of  lioin;^ 
witliout  index,  cijiitonts,  or  division  into  chaiitcrs.  Tlie  cliiil' 
source  of  liis  information  was  a  native,  named  Josepli  La 
l''i'.inee,  wIiomj  lie  describes  as  a  "  i^'rencli  ( !anadese  Indian." 
'i'liis  li;df-breeil,  we  learn,  was  born  at  Michillimackinuc  early 
in  the  eighteentli  century,  and  on  the  death  of  his  motlicr, 
wlien  lie  was  but  live  years  old,  he  was  taken  by  his  fathc^r  to 
(,»)uel>ee  to  learn  French.  When  ho  had  i,M\)wn  up,  he  took  to 
tlu!  furtrade;  iind  for  over  twenty  yeais  travelled  throui,di  the 
whole  of  the  French  Colony,  and  into  many  portions  of  the 
North-\Ve«it.  Jle:  seems  to  have  been  an  intelli,L{ent  observer 
of  the  country,  and  to  be  more  than  usually  familiar  with 
what  was  Lcoini;  on  in  it. 

From  Mr  ])ob]»s's  narrative  of  La  France's  story,  wc  learn 
that  he  was  a  French  outlaw,  oi-,  at  least,  an  unlicensed,  run- 
away trader;  and  that  he  came  to  the  KMn'Jish,  at  Hudson  IJay, 
owin^n  to  a  failiu:;'  out  with  the  Fiiiieh  (Joveiiior.  J  lere  is  an 
extract  from  llie  narrator's  account  of  this  iucideiit:  "About 
six  vears  aiio  he  '  l/i  France)  w^ent  to  Montreal  with  two 
Indians  ami  a  consi(lerable  car«^fo  of  furs,  wdierc  he  fouuil  tiie 
Governor  of  Canada,  who  wintered  there.  He  made  him  ;l 
pi'csent  of  marten-skins,  and  also  1000  crowns  for  a  congt',  or 
license  to  trade  in  the  following  year.  But  in  spring  he  would 
neither  give  him  his  coivje  wov  his  money,  under  pretence  tluit 
he  had  sold  bi'andy  to  the  Indians,  which  is  prohibited,  and 
th''catened  him  with  imprisonment  for  demanding  his  monoy^ 
So  he  was  obliged  to  steal  away  with  his  two  Indians,  three 
canoes,  and  what  goods  he  liad  got  in  exchange  for  his  furs." 

La  France,  the  narrator  states  later  on,  was  met  on 
Lake  Nipissing  by  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Governor,  who  was 
crossing  the  lake  with  thirty  soldiers  and  a  number  of  Indian 
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guMea  and  cnrriora,  convoyed  in  a  fleet  of  nine  canoos.  Hero 
our  trader  was  .seized,  a8  a  runaway  without  a  passport,  and 
Ids  ^'oods  were  eonliscated.  During  the  night  ho  managed, 
however,  to  nialvo  his  escape,  "  with  only  his  gun  and  tlvo 
cliarges  of  jjowder  and  ball."  After  many  hardships,  he 
I'eac'hed  Sault  Sto  Mario,  and  Ikjre  deterndned  to  go  to  tlie 
Knglish  post  on  Hudson  Bay.  He  left  the  Sault  in  the 
beginiung  of  the  winter  of  171}!),  and,  as  wo  are  told,  lived  and 
hunted  for  a  while  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  with 
the  Saulteaux,  among  whom  he  had  previously  traded. 
Through  thecou..'ry  of  this  tribe,  and  through  the  tenitories 
inhabited  by  the  Sturgeon  Indians,  the  Sioux,  the  Croes,  and 
Assiniboines,  ho  successively  [)assed,  leeding  himself  on  tho 
way  by  the  aid  of  his  rod  and  gun,  and  sheltering  himself  at 
night  under  brushwood,  or  whatever  cover  was  available. 
The  spring  of  1742  had  arrived  by  the  time  he  reaehed  tho 
Nelson  River.  Here  he  met  with  a  party  of  Indians,  100 
canoes  in  number,  on  their  way  to  York  Factory,  with  their 
product  of  the  winter's  hunt.  Setting  out  with  these  Indians, 
La  France  spent  the  next  few  weeks  on  the  river,  and  arrivetl 
at  the  Factoiy  on  the  24th  of  Juno.  Mr.  Dobbs,  quoting  from 
our  trader,  gives  some  facts,  which  are  hero  worth  recording, 
of  tho  trade  of  the  period  at  York  Factory,  and  the  small  sums 
allowed  the  Indiars  in  exehange  for  the  peltry. 

"Tho  natives,"  he  says,  "are  so  discouraged  in  their  ti'ailc 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  (Jompany  that  no  peltry  is  worth  the 
carriage,  and  the  finest  furs  aie  sold  for  very  little.  When  La 
France's  piirty  arrived  at  the  Factory,  in  June,  1742,  the  prices 
asked  for  European  goods  were  much  higher  than  the  settled 
])riccs  fixed  by  the  Com[)any,  which  the  Governors  fix  so,  to 
shew  the  Company  how  Z(;alous  they  are  to  im[)rove  their 
trade,  and  sell  their  goods  to  ad\antage.  They  give  but  a 
pound  of  gunpowder  tor  four  beavers  ;  a  fathom  (sic)  of  tobacco 
for  7  beavers  ;  a  pound  of  shot  for  1 ;  an  ell  of  coarse  (rloth  for 
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15 ;  a  blanket  for  12  ;  2  fish-hooks  or  three  flints  for  1 ;  a  cjim 
for  25  ;  a  pistol  for  10;  a  common  hat,  with  white  lace  f!)  7 ; 
an  axe,  4 ;  a  hill-hook,  1 ;  a  gallon  of  brandy,  4 :  a  checked  shirt, 
7; — all  of  which  are  sold  at  a  monstrous  profit,  cv^n  to  2000 
per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  the  two  fleets 
whieh  accompanied  La  France  carried  down  200  packs  of  100 
each — 20,000  beavers  ;  and  the  otlier  Indians  who  arrived  that 
year,  he  computed,  carried  down  300  })acks  of  200  each — , 
30,000— in  all  50,000  beavers,  and  above  9000  martens  * 

As  we  have  previously  recorded,  the  half-breed,  Joseph  La 
France,  an  extract  from  whoso  narrative  is  here  given  by  us, 
found  his  way  to  England  in  ot>o  of  the  trading-ships  of 
the  season.  Here  he  seems  to  have  met  with  the  writer  who 
becomes  the  historian  of  his  travels.  This  writer  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  influence,  for  he  is  styled,  in  a  letter  oc- 
curring in  the,  text,  the  Honourable  Arthur  Dobl>s.  Mr.  DobI)S 
has  a  mission,  in  which  he  takes  evident  delight,  namely,  to 
censure  tlio  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and,  in  true  John  Bull 
fashion,  to  excite  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
French,  and  their  monopoly  of  the  iiikand  fur-trade  in  the  Can- 
adian colony.  'J'his  is  the  burden  of  his  work  ;  though  in  his 
pages  there  is  much  information  that,  at  the  period,  must  have 
been  new  ami  inijioi'^ant  with  regard  to  the  colony, its  charac- 
teristic features,  its  trodo  anrl  people.  From  La  France's  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  sujiplemented  by  considerable  reading, 
liis  historian  is  enabled  to  describe,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the 
situation,  extent,  au<l  [)]iysical  aspects  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
plains  of  the  interior.  He  is  also  able  to  give  a  familiar  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  ti-ibes,  their  habits  and  pursuits,  and  some 
detail  of  the  animal  life  of  the  regions  traversed. 

In  some  parts,  J\Ii-.  Dobbs's  narrative  reads  as  if  he  were  de- 
sci'ibing  a  terrestrial  para'li.se.     So  far  as  his  lumbering  sen- 


*  "  An   Acooiuit  uf  the  Cuuiitries  inljoiuhig  Hiulson  Bay."    By  Arthur  Doblia* 
London,  1744. 
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tences  permit,  ho  grows  eloquent  over  the  great  lakes  and 
wide  stretches  of  fair  territory  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  ho  bemoans  the  melancholy  fact  that 
this  great  possession  is  cursed  by  the  laissez-faire  administra 
tion  of  a  gigantic  monopoly.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  of  a 
Captain  Middleton,  a  navigator  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  whom  he  accuses  of  studied  concealment  of  his 
discoveries,  and  wicked  aspersion  of  the  country  and  its  Nortli- 
ein  approaches.  With  Middleton  he  enters  into  a  long  corres- 
pondence over  a  presumed  wnterway  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Japan, 
a  waterway  which  Middleton,  for  sinister  purposes,  he  thinks, 
conceals.  In  this  delusion  he  his  encouraged  by  the  receipt  of 
letters  from  some  of  the  crew  and  subordinate  ofiicers  who  maao 
voyages  with  Middleton.  Of  the  practicability  of  the  Hudson 
Bayroute  to  the  North- Wrst,  and  its  advantage  in  giving  speedy 
access  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  Mr.  Dobbs  lield  strong  opin- 
ions, and,  in  the  main,  his  views  were  correct.  We  are  to-day 
only  finding  this  out.  1'he  Canadian  Hudson  Bay  Expedition 
of  1884,  for  which  the  Dominion  Parliament  voted  $100,000, 
but  reiterates  what  Mr.  Dobbs  had  to  say  of  the  route  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
Expedition,  and  the  results  obtained  through  the  labours  of 
Lieut.  Gordon  and  his  staff,  are  nevertheless  great.  The  in- 
formation gleaned  respecting  the  route  establishes  not  only  its 
feasibility,  but  its  great  advantage  in  materially  shortening 
(lie  passage  between  Europe  and  Asia.  To  those  in  search  of 
facts  on  this  subject,  we  commend  a  perusal  of  the  Report  of  the 
Kxjmdition,  also  a  valuable  compilation  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Tuttle.* 

In  connection  with  this  region,  the  period  of  which  we  write 
supplies  us  with  one  other  work  of  more  than  average  noXe  in 


*  "Our  North  J.aud  :  a  Narrative  of  tho  Hudson  Eay  Expedition  of  1881."  13y 
Charles  11.  Tuttle.     Toronto,  1885. 
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the  records  of  discovery  in  the  North-West,  We  refer  to  the 
account  of  the  exi)edition,  during  the  years  1770-72,  to  the 
Copper  Mine  River,  undertaken  at  the  rccjuest  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  authorities  by  Samuel  Hearne,  an  old  employ(i  of  the  Com- 
pany. A  further  object  of  that  expedition  was  to  discover,  if 
possible,  a  practicable  passage-way  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 
Mr.  Hearne's  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  Company's  post  at 
Cumberland  House.  He  was  a  trusted  servant  of  the  <  Company. 
Though  his  name  appears  in  the  literature  of  Arctic  travel,  in 
connection  with  his  famous  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Copper 
Mine  Indians,  he  is  well  known  as  an  eaidy  traveller  and  vet- 
eran explorer  in  the  Canadian  North-West.  So  intelligent  an 
observer,  and  so  capable  a  writer,  as  he  is,  it  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  he  left  no  work  recording  his  travels  in  the  latter 
region.  His  onl}''  published  work  is  his  "  Journey  to  the  (Jopper 
Mine  River,"  which  was  issued  in  London,  in  1795. 

In  the  introduction  to  that  work,  Mr.  Hearne  pays  some  at- 
tention to  the  writers  who  preceded  him  in  describing  the 
country,  and  refers  by  name  to  Arthur  Dobl)s,  whose  book  we 
have  just  epitomised.  His  object  in  noticing  these  early  writers 
is  to  relieve  his  employers,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  from 
what  he  terms  "  the  aspersions  of  interested  parties,"  who  ac- 
cuse the  Company  of  being  adverse  to  discovery.  In  the  advo- 
cacy of  his  patrons,  he  points  with  evident  pride  to  their  en- 
couragement of  his  own  expedition,  thougli  he  is  frank  enough 
to  admit  that  the  Company's  past  actions  in  Hudson  Bay,  and 
the  secrecy  which  characterised  investigation  in  the  region, 
may  have  justly  prejudiced  public  opinion  against  the  Company. 
Iri  regard  to  his  expedition  to  the  Copper  Mine  River,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Company  was  both  liberal  in  the  treatment  of 
its  employ^,  and  generous  in  pi'oviding  him  with  repeated  out- 
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fits  i'n'  the  journey.     We  say  repeated,  for  Jloanie  had  to  re- 
turn twice  before  making  a  successful  start,  owing  to  the  break 
down  of  expeditions  after  they  had  been  some  weeks  on  the 
way.     The  failure  of  the  first  ex})edition  was  due  to  his  having 
attached  to  his  party  two  white  men — favourites  of  the  (Gov- 
ernor of  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  from  which  Hearne  started, — 
men  whom  he  could  make  nothing  of,  and  whose  idleness  en- 
couraged mutiny  and  desertion  in  the  ranks.     The  second  ex- 
pedition was  unsuccessful  from  a  rather  amusing  cause.     This 
cause  is  explained  by  an  Indian   chief,  named  Matonabbco, 
whom  Hearne  meets  in  his  distress,  and  who,  on  the  return  of 
the  expedition,  agrees  to  go  with  it  on  its  third  venture.    Here 
is  Hearnc's  accoimt  of  Matonabbee's  explanation  of  the  failure 
of  the  second  expedition  :  "  He  attributed  all  our  misfortunes," 
writes  Hearne,  "  to  the  misconduct  of  my  guides,  and  to  the 
plan  we  pursued,  by  the  desire  of  the  Governor,  of  not  tahlivj 
any  women  with  us  on  this  journey.     '  This,'  he  said,  '  was  the 
principal    thing  that   occasioned  all  our  wants,  for,'  said  he, 
'  when  all  the  men  are  heavy  laden  they  can  neither  hunt  nor 
travel  to  any  considerable  distance  ;  and  in  case  thoy  meet  with 
success  in  hunting,  who  is  to  cai'ry  the  produce  of  their  labour  ? 
Women,'  added  he, '  were  made  for  labour ;  one  of  them  can 
carry,  or  haul,  as  much  as  two  men  can.     They  also  pitch  our 
tents,  make  and  mend  our  clotliing,  keep  us  warm  at  night ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  travelling  any  consider- 
able distance,  or  any  length  of  time,  in  tliis  country,  without 
their  assistance.  Women,'  said  he,  again,  *  though  they  do  every- 
thing, are  maintained  at  a  trilling  expense ;  for  as  iaoj  always 
act  as  cooks,  the  very  licking  of  their  fingers,  in  scarce  times, 
is  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.'     This,  however  odd  it  may 
appear,"  remarks  Hearne,  "  is  but  too  true  a  description  of  the 
situation  of  women  in  this  country ;  it  is  at  least  so  in  appeal- 
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ance  ;  for  the  wcmcn  always  carry  tlie  provisions,  and  it  is  more 
tlian  probable  they  help  themselves  when  the  men  are  not 
present." 

Could  argument  go  further  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the 
in<lispcnsablcncss  of  women  in  such  expeditions  as  that  to 
which  Ilcarne  had  committed  himself  !  "  Revolt  of  women," 
do  we  hear  ?  Why,  the  cry  is  monstrous,  when  they  possess 
the  priceless  privilege  of  "  licking  their  fingers,"  while  their 
lords'  share  was  but  the  crumbs  of  the  feast,  not  to  speak  of 
"  sly  snacks  "  which  the  women  might  have  by  the  way,  or 
hoarded  store,  to  be  partaken  of  without  fear  "  when  the  men 
are  not  present !"  But  the  injustice  to  the  sisterhood,  among 
these  Northern  Indians,  has  not  yet  been  fully  told.  Heading 
on  in  Hearne's  narrative,  we  mak:  a  discovery,  which  we  will 
ask  our  readers  if  it  does  not  throw  light  on  the  Governor's 
despatch  of  the  second  expedition  womenless.  We  find  that 
our  author,  in  a  footnote,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  person  and 
habits  of  the  Governor  of  the  Fort,  which,  though  no  doubt 
true,  is  too  indelicate  to  transfer  to  our  pages  ;  and  we  wonder 
at  Hearne's  indiscretion  in  giving  it  publicity  when  he  had 
just  been  making  a  case  for  his  omployers  and  their  adminis- 
tration in  the  district.  But  for  discovery.  The  Governor, 
it  seems,  was  an  Indian,  a  nati\  of  the  Fort,  who  had  been 
educated  in  England.  On  hi,  .vi»pointment  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  post,  we  learn  that  though  an  able  and  competent  othcial, 
he  laj)scd  into  the  ])ractices  of  his  ancestry.  He  had  many 
wives.  Of  these  he  was  jealous  ;  and  of  other  men's  he  was 
covetous.  Need  we  make  the  deduction?  Hearne's  second 
expedition  was  sent  off  without  women.  After  Metonabbee'a 
explanation  of  its  failure,  not  so  was  the  third. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1770,  Hearne  left  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill,  on  hia  third  essay  to  reach 
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tlie  Copper  Mines.  The  direction  bis  party  took  was  nortli 
west  by  west,  through  thick  scrubby  woods,  consisting  chiutly 
of  stunted  pine,  with  dwarf  juniper  intermixed  here  and  llierc, 
particularly  round  the  niaigins  of  ponds  and  swamps,  anil 
dark  willow  bushes.  Among  the  rocks  and  sides  of  tlie  hills 
there  were  also  chunps  of  poplar.  So  bi«,iren  of  animal  lib- 
was  the  region  that  the  party  was  frequently  in  great  sti'aits 
for  food.  Passing  through  tliis  desolation,  they  loun..  tht- 
ctjuntry  improve,  and  that  deer  was  to  l)e  met  witli.  Jiy  the 
end  of  the  year  they  reached  Island  Jiake,  102'  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  a  march  of  7°  westward,  and  2°  to  the  north 
from  the  Fort. 

At  Island  Lake,  which  is  a  rendezvous  of  the  Noithcrn 
Indians  who  trade  with  the  Hudson  Jjay  post  on  the  Churchill, 
the  party  rested  for  a  while,  and  took  the  Oj)portunity  to 
rei)air  their  snowshoes  and  sledges,  in  preparation  for  ih-.'ir 
long  journey.  The  game  of  the  region  enabled  them  also  to 
provide  a  bountiful  stock  of  provisions.  By  the  21st  of 
February,  they  reached  Snowbird  Lake,  where  they  found 
plenty  of  deer,  among  which  the  Indians,  with  their  usual 
improvidence,  ma<le  great  havoc  and  indulged  in  inordiiiato 
feasts.  Feasting,  however,  was  excusable,  as  the  cold  was 
intense.  Several  of  the  Indians,  our  author  relates,  were  nnich 
frozen  ;  but  none  of  them  more  so  tlian  one  of  MatonabJiee's 
wives,  "whose  thighs  and  buttocks  were  in  a  manner  incrust- 
ed  with  frost ;  and  when  thawed,  several  blisters  arose,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  sheep's  bladder."  Hearno  adds,  that  "  the  pain 
the  poor  woman  suffered  on  this  occasion  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  laughter  and  jeeiing  of  her  companions, 
who  said  that  she  was  rightly  served  for  belting  her  clothes  so 
high.  I  must  ackr.owledgc  that  I  was  not  of  the  number  of 
thuao  who  pitied  her,  aa  I  thought  she  took  too  much  pains  to 
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show  licr  garters,  wliicli,  tliough  by  no  means  considered  lierc' 
as  bordering  on  indecency,  is  by  far  too  aiiy  to  witlistand  the 
rigorous  cold  of  a  severe  winter  in  a  liigli  Nortliern  latitude." 

The  attractions  of  the  sex  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Nortli 
are  not  many.     The  women,  as  a  rule,  are  very  masculine,  and 
even  when  young  are  perfect  '  antidotes  to  love  and  gallantry.' 
Their  much  out-door  life,  exposure  to  long  and  severe  winters, 
hard  labour  in  hauling  heavy  loads,  and  their  nomadic  habits, 
make  early  havoc  of  their  beauty.      In  what   their  beauty 
consists,  Ilearne  tells  us ;  namely,  "  A  broad,  flat  face ;  small 
eyes;  high  cheek-bones ;  three  or  four  black  lines  across  each 
chc^ek  ;  a  low  forehead  ;  a  large,  broad  chin ;  a  clumsy  hook 
nose ;  and  a  tawny  hide."     Those  beauties,  he  adds,  are  greatly 
heightened,  or  at  least  rendered  more  valuable,  when  tiic  pos- 
sessor "  is  a  good  cook,  is  capable  of  dressing  all  kinds  of  skins, 
converting  them  into  the  different  parts  of  their  clothing,  and 
able  to  carry  eight  or  ten  stone  in  summer,  or  haul  a  much\ 
greater  weight  in  winter."     Their  wants  are  few,  as  are  those ; 
of  the  tribe  in  general.     Their  whole  aim  is  to  secure  a  com- 
fortable subsistenee.     Even  in  obtaining  this  they  show  little  • 
ambition.     Were  they  to  do  so,  they  would  only  be  unhappy;: 
for  those  wdio  exert  themselves  in  gaining  a  more  comfortable 
living,  the  more  readily  fall  a  prey  to  the  strongest  among  the 
men,  who  afterwards  make  slaves  of  them.     Among  the  men: 
of  this  tribe  it  is  the  custom  to  wrestle  for  the  women  to  whomi 
they  are  attached,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  best  athlete' 
carries  off  the  prize.     Hearne  tells  us  that : 

"  A  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter  and  well-beloved; 
is  seldom  j^ermitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks 
worth  his  notice.  ...  It  was  often  unpleasant  to  me,"  he  adds, 
"  to  see  tlie  object  of  the  contest  sitting  in  pensive  silence  watch- 
'n\(X  her  fate,  while  her  husband  and  his  rival  were  contendinnr 
for  the  prize.    1  have  indeed,  not  only  felt  pity  for  those  poor 
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Avrctcliod  viftiins,  but  the  utmost  nulignatioii  wl'.ell  I  have 
scull  them  won  perhaps  by  a  man  whom  they  mortally  hated, 
( )ii  those  occasions  their  grief  and  reluctance  to  follow  their  now 
lord  has  I  teen  so  j.;reat  that  the  business  has  ended  in  the 
greatest  brutality  ;  for  in  this  strug<,de,  I  have  seen  tlie  poor 
girl  stripjx'd  (piite  naked,  and  carried  by  main  force  to  her 
new  lodgings.  At  otiier  times  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  sec  a 
line  girl  led  olt' the  held  from  a  husband  she  disliked,  with  a 
tear  in  one  eye  and  a  iingei*  on  the  other  :  for  custom,  or  deli- 
cacy if  you  ple;i.se,  has  taught  them  to  think  it  necessary  to 
whim])er  a  little,  let  the  change  be  over  so  much  to  their  incli- 
nation." 

In  May,  1771,  tlio  expedition  reached  Lake  Clowcy,  live  de- 
grees east  of  Lake  A  thabasca.  From  here,  the  route  lay  due 
North.  While  at  Clowey,  the  party  was  joined  l»y  a  number  of 
neighbouring  Indians,  who  accompanied  Hearne  on  his  expe- 
dition. Their  reason  for  doing  so  t)ansi)ired  only  on  the  way. 
It  seems  they  had  an  old  quarrel  with  the  Escjuimaux  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  lliver,  and,  without  Hearne's  know- 
ledge, they  had  secured  promise  of  assistance  from  the  Indiana 
belonging  to  the  expewlition,  in  avenging  themselves  on  their 
enemies.  Hearne's  protests  against  this  proceeding  were  un- 
availing ;  his  entreaties  were  received  with  derision ;  and  ho 
was  personally  accused  of  cowardice.  As  his  personal  safety 
wjKsnded  on  the  favourable  opinion  his  followers  entertained 
of  him,  he  was  reluctantl}''  obliged  to  conceal  his  humanity,  if 
not  to  manifest  a  bellicose  tone  and  manner.  Aa  he  tells  us, 
he  made  no  further  attempt  to  turn  the  current  of  national 
prejudice. 

On  the  first  of  June,  the  party  rid  itself  of  the  women,  chil- 
dren, dogs,  heavy  baggage,  and  other  encumbrances,  and  with 
speed  pursued  the  journey  northward.  By  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  free  of  ice,  and  they  now 
made  use  of  their  canoes.  Before  the  month  was  out,  they 
reached  the  country  of  the  Copper  Indians ;  and  here,  by  meanfi 
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of  an  interpreter,  Hearne  informed  the  natives  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition.  The  calinnet  was  smoked  witli  Lhcir  chiefs, 
who  declared  themselves  pleased  with  the  visit  and  the  pros- 
pect of  trade  with  the  white  man.  The  ))ow-wo\ '  eivled  with 
the  usual  oxchange  <f  presents.  Hearne  .  ir  >  thab  though 
the  Copper  Indians  "have  some  European  <.!:;;/*.■  'ties  among 
them,  which  they  purchase  from  the  Nortii.iU  ln(''ans,  the 
same  articles  from  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  were  moro 
prized.  As  1  was  the  hrst  whom  they  had  ever  seen,  and  in 
all  probability  might  be  the  last,  it  was  curious  to  see  liovv 
they  Hocked  about  me,  and  expressed  as  much  desire  to  ex- 
amine mo  from  top  to  toe  as  a  European  naturalist  would  a 
nondescript  animal.  They,  liowevei',  found  and  pronounced 
me  to  be  a  perfect  human  being,  except  in  the  colour  of  my 
hair  and  eyes ;  the  former,  they  said,  was  like  the  stained  hair 
of  a  buH'alo's  tail,  and  the  latter,  being  light,  was  like  those  of 
a  gull.  The  whiteness  of  my  skin  also  was,  in  their  opinion, 
no  ornament,  as  they  said  it  resembled  meat  which  had  been 
sodden  in  water  till  all  the  blood  was  extracted.  On  the  whole 
I  was  viewed  as  a  great  curiosity  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

The  month  of  July  brought  Hearne  and  his  party  to  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  Copper  Mine  River.  Here,  on  its  banks, 
they  found  the  musk-ox,  or  moose,  feeding ;  they  also  met  with 
the  ground  s(|uirrel,  and  got  on  the  track  of  bears.  Hearne  pro- 
ceeded with  his  survey.  He  had  not  gone  far  down  the  liver 
before  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the  scouts  of  liis 
l)arty  had  come  across  a  camp  of  Esc^uimaux.  Instantly,  the 
whole  of  his  followers  put  on  the  war-paint.  But  we  must 
leave  Hearne  to  tell  the  story  of  what  followed : — 

"  By  the  time  the  Indians  had  made  themselves  thus  com- 
pletely frightful,"  he  writes,  "  it  was  near  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  ;  when  finding  all  the  Esquimaux, 
whom  they  had  now  reached,  quiet  in  theii-  huts,  they  rushed 
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from  their  ambuacado  and  foil  on  tho  poor  unsuspecting  crca- 
turcH,  unpcioeived,  till  closo  to  tho  \  uiy  eaves  of  thuir  huts, 
when  they  soon  hcyan  the  bloody  nia.s.sacre,  while  I  Httood 
neuter  in  the  rear. 

"  In  a  few  seconds  tho  horrible  scone  conunencod  ;  it  was 
shockinjjj  beyond  description  ;  the  poor,  uiiliajjpy  victims  wuro 
surprised  in  tho  midst  of  their  sleep,  and  had  neither  time  nor 
power  to  make  any  resistance.  Men,  women,  and  children — in 
all  upwards  of  twenty — ran  out  of  their  huts  naked,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  escape;  but  the  Indians  having 
possession  of  all  the  land  side,  to  no  j)la(;(^  could  they  Hy  for 
shelter.  One  alternative  only  remained,  that  of  jumjiing  into 
the  river;  but,  as  none  of  them  attempted  it,  they  all  fella 
sacrifice  to  Indian  barbarity. 

"  The  shrieks  and  groans  of  tho  poor  expiring  wretches  were 
dreadful ;  and  my  horror  was  nmch  increased  at  seeing  a  young 
girl,  seemingly  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  killed  so  near  me, 
that  when  the  first  spear  was  stuck  into  her  side  she  fell  down 
at  my  feet  and  twisted  round  my  legs,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  disengage  myself  from  her  dying  grasp.  Ah 
two  Indians  pursued  this  unfortunate  victim,  I  begged  very 
hard  for  her  life.  The  murderers  made  no  reply  till  they  had 
stuck  both  their  spears  through  her  body,  and  ti'ansfixed  her 
to  the  ground.  They  then  looked  at  me  sternly  in  the  face, 
and  began  to  ridicule  nie,  by  asking  if  T  wanted  au  Ks()uimaux 
wife ;  and  paid  not  the  smallest  regard  to  the  shrieks  and 
agony  of  the  poor  wretch  who  was  twisting  I'ound  their  si)ears 
like  an  eel.  .  .  .  My  situaticm  and  the  terror  of  my  mind 
at  beholding  this  butchery  cannot  easily  be  conceived,  much 
less  described.  Even  to  this  hour  I  never  retlect  on  the  tran- 
sactions of  that  horrid  day  without  shedding  tears." 

After  this  scene  of  wanton  atrocity,  Ilearne's  task  in  com- 
pleting the  survey  of  tho  river,  and  making  au  examination  of 
the  region,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
A  neighbouring  camp  of  Esquimaux,  whose  inmates  had  escaped, 
though  they  had  heard  of  the  massacre,  kept  Hearne's  party  on 
the  qui  vive  for  reprisals.  None,  howevei-,  was  offered ;  and 
our  traveller  was  enabled  to  reach  the  Arctic  Sea  and  tho 
mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  River  in  safety.     Here,  he  tells  us, 
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ho  oroctcfl  a  inaik,  and  took  postiOHHion  of  tlio  coast  on  hohalf 
of  the  Hudson  Hay  ( .'onipany.  Tlie  a])p('aiancc)  of  the  coast  was 
<lesolato  in  tlic  (fxtrciiM!.  Landwnril,  iiotliin*,'  was  seen,  save  a 
few  cranl>.'iTy  huslies,  ami  a  rani^^c  of  Itaiicn  hills  and  uiarshes. 
Seaward,  brokt'H  ice  was  still  visihli'.  In  a  ravine  were  a  few 
niiserahle  hovels,  mostly  under^Moiind,  which  had  been  deserted 
by  some  wandering'  family  of  Es(|uimau\.  Strewn  about  was 
the  dehrls  of  bones  and  scraps  of  skins;  in  some  of  the  huts 
were  stone  kettles,  liorn  dishes  and  spoons,  and  several  liatchets, 
rudely  headed  witli  co])por. 

The  animal  life  of  the  re<,don  consisUid  of  mice,  Alpine  liarcs, 
wolv^erincs,  and  ^^•ound-s(|uirrel.s.  Musk-oxen,  bears,  and  deer, 
and  a  Iteautiful  breed  of  doi-s,  with  sliarp,  erect  ears,  pointed 
noses,  and  bushy  tails,  were  also  met  with.  About  the  shores 
were  Ihjcks  of  sea-fowl,  comprising'  loons,  geese,  and  Arctic 
gulls.  On  drifting  hununocks  of  ice,  seals  were  visible.  Of 
the  richness  of  the  copjier  mines,  Hearnc,  evidently,  was  not 
convinced.  One  ](iece  of  the  ore,  weighing  ovta'  four  pounds, 
he  found  tolerably  j)ur(;and  of  good  quality  ;  but  his  search  for 
the  metal  was  on  the  whole  indifferently  rewarded.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  contented  himself,  however,  with  a  surface 
survey  ;  and,  probably  from  want  of  tools,  made  no  excava- 
tions. Seemingly  to  justify  his  unsuccess  in  finding  copper, 
Ifearne,  with  no  little  simjilicity,  tells  the  following  story, 
which  he  gathered  from  the  Indians  of  the  region: 

"There  is  a  sti-ange  tra<lition  among  those  people,  that  the 
iirst  person  who  discovered  those  mines  was  a  woman,  and  that 
she  conducted  parties  to  the  place  for  several  yeai's.  On  one 
occasion  some  of  the  men  were  rude  to  her,  ii!id  she  made  a  vow 
to  be  revenged  on  them.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  con- 
juror. Accordingly,  when  the  men  had  loaded  themselves  with 
copper  and  were  going  to  return,  she  n^fused  to  accompany 
them,  saying  that  she  would  sit  on  the  mine  till  she  sunk  into 
the  ground,  and  that  the  copper  would  sink  with  her.     The 
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noxt  year,  wlion  tlio  nion  wont  for  inoro  oopprr,  tlioy  found  lior 
sunk  up  to  tilt'  waist,  thou^jli  still  alive,  and  tliu  quantity  of 
foppoi"  niucdi  dcci'casuil.  On  thcii-  repeating  tludr  visit  the  fol- 
l()\vin<:f  y<'ai-,  slio  had  quiti'  disappearcil,  and  all  the  principal 
j)iirt  of  the  mine  with  her;  so  that  after  a  perind  nothinj^ 
letnained  on  the  suiface  hut  a  few  small  pieces,  and  these  wo-e 
scattero(l  at  a  (;(»nsid(!ral»le  distance  fioni  each  other.  Deforo 
that  peri(jd,  they  say  thi;  copper  lay  on  tho  surface  in  such  large 
luiups  that  tho  Indians  had  nothinf(  to  do  hut  turn  it  over  and 
pick  such  pieces  as  would  host  suit  the  difliircnt  uses  for  which 
they  intended  it." 

Hearno,  by  this  timo,  made  all  haste  out  of  {ho  country 
inhabited  by  tho  Copp(a'  and  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  With 
his  followers,  tho  Northern  Indians,  ho  set  out  for  the  south, 
hoping  to  1)0  able  to  make  a  detour  westward,  to  Lake  Atha- 
basca, before  returning  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  He  had 
no  motive  for  lingering  in  tho  scones  of  his  discovery.  Th(^ 
country  he  found  disappointing :  it  was  poorly  settled  ;  and 
any  trade  to  be  done  with  the  native  tribes  ho  was  willing 
should  bo  dono  through  the  medium  of  the  Northern  Indians. 
This  tribe,  after  Ilearne's  visit,  ho  tells  us,  fell  a  ]nvy  to  small- 
pox, contracted  through  contact  with  tht>  Athabascas  of  tho 
south;  while  the  once  powerful  race  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians 
sank  back  into  barbarism. 

By  the  end  of  July,  Ilearne's  party  rejoined  the  women  of 
the  tribe,  whom  they  had  left  behind  when  on  their  way  down 
the  Copper  Mine  River.  It  was  anuary  of  the  following 
year  l»efore  they  arrived  at  Lake  Athabasca,  and  the  end  of 
Juno  (1772),  ere  Hearno  reached  Brine*  of  Wales's  Foi't.  The 
incidents  of  the  return  journey  are  few,  and  need  not  detain 
us.  It  was  a  long  and  toilsome  undertakiii\^:  how  long  and 
toilsome  one  fails  to  realize  by  tlie  mere  reading  of  Ilearne's 
narrative.  To  gain  any  adequate  concc])tion  of  the  extent  of 
this  journey,  one  should  have  at  hand  a  large  English  chart  or 
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Survey  map,  when  the  distance  will  Itc^in  to  dawmipon  one  as 
the  numerous  meridional  lines,  in  tracking  the  route  of  our  ad- 
venturous explorer,  are  crosse<l.  The,  liiuu  eonsuuied  in  tlie 
expeditions  was  two  years,  seven  nic/utlis,  and  twenty-four  days. 
On  his  march  southward,  Hearne  seems  not  to  have  heard 
anything  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  eastern  flank  of  which  he 
must  have  passed  close  by  on  his  way  to  the  Athabasca.  Of 
the  latter  lake  and  surrounding  country,  not  very  nuich  is  yet 
known,  for  the  district  is  l)uyond  hope  of  any  likely  scttle- 
mejit  from  the  North-Wcst.  On  Hearne's  visit  to  the  Lake, 
now  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  found  ic  stocked  witli  quan- 
tities of  fish,  and  numerous  herds  of  deer  were  ora/inu'  on  its 
banks.  The  lake  was  full  of  islands,  most  of  which  our  author 
found  clothed  with  fine  tall  poplars,  birch,  and  pines.  The 
pictorial  representation  of  the  lake,  which  appears  in  his  book, 
except  for  the  absence  of  life,  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
tke  landscape  gardener.  Natui'c's  solitudes  are  not  so  tidy  and 
prim  as  his  engraving  represents  them. 

Only  one  other  incident  in  this  remarkable  jcjiirney  must 
we  take  up  space  to  recount.  About  the  mid  ile  of  January, 
the  author  relates,  as  some  of  his  companions  wore  hunting, 
they  saw  the  track  of  a  strange  snow-shoe,  which  they  followed ; 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  came  to  a  little  hut,  where  they 
discovered  a  young  woman  sitting  alone.  As  they  found  that 
she  understood  their  language,  they  brought  her  avIl.i  thorn  to 
the  tents.  On  examination,  slie  [)roved  to  be  one  of  the  West- 
ern Dog-rib  Indians,  who  hail  been  taken  piisoner  by  the 
Athabasca  Indians  two  sunnners  before.  In  the  folio wiu'^ 
summer,  when  tlip  Indians  who  took  her  [)ris(  nor  were  near 
this  region,  she  had  eloped  from  them,  with  the  intent  of  re- 
turning to  her  own  country.  The  distance,  however,  was 
great;  and,  having  come  there  by  a  tortuous  canoe  voyage,  she 
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foiild  not  discover  the  track,  and  despaired  of  ever  tiiidiiig  lici 
way  out.  So  she  built  tlie  hut  in  which  slie  was  found,  and 
hero  slie  had  residct.l  since  the  first  setting  in  of  the  Fall. 

"  From  her  account  of  the  moons  past  since  her  elopcnu'nt," 
llearnc  states,  "it  appeared  that  she  had  been  nearly  seven 
iiioutlis  M'ithout  seeing  a  human  face ;  during  all  whieli  time, 
slie  liad  su])|)orti'd  lici'self  hy  snaring  jxirtridges,  rabhits,  and 
sijuirrcls.  She  liad  also  killed  two  or  three  bea\er  and  some 
]iorcu[)inc.  That  she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  want,  is  eviilent , 
as  she  had  a  small  stock  of  provisions  l)y  her  when  she  -was 
discovered;  she  was  in  good  health  and  condition,  and  1  think 
one  of  the  finest  women,  of  a  real  Indian,  that  1  have  seen  in 
any  part  of  North  America. 

"The  methods  practiseil  by  this  poor  creature  to  jirocure  a 
livelihood  were  truly  astonishing,  and  are  great  proofs  that 
necessity  is  the  real  mother  of  invention.  When  the  few  deer- 
sinews  that  she  had  an  opportuinty  ot"  taking  with  her  were 
expen(^ed  in  making  snares,  and  in  making  her  clothing,  she 
had  nothing  to  supply  their  place  but  the  sinews  of  tlie  rab- 
bits'legs  and  feet;  these  she  twisted  together  for  that  pui'pose 
with  great  dexterity  and  success.  What  she  caught  in  these 
snares  not  oidy  fiu'nislied  her  with  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
but,  with  tlu'ir  skins,  sIk,^  was  eiiaMed  U)  make  hei'self  suits  of 
neat  and  warm  eluthing  for  the  wintei'.  it  is  scarcely  jiossihlc 
lo  eoneei\'e  that  a  person  i]i  hei"  forlorn  situation  could  be  so 
composed  as  to  be  capable  of  contiiving,  or  exeeiiting,  anything 
that  was  not  absoli  tely  necessary  to  her  existence.  lUit  thei'o 
was  sutiicient  proof  that  she  had  extended  her  cai'e  much 
iiirlher,  as  all  her  clothing,  liesiiles  Ijclng  cahnilated  lor  I'eal 
snvice,  showed  great  taste,  and  exhibited  no  little  vatiety  of 
ornament.  The  malerirds,  though  rude,  were  very  curiously 
wi-ought,  and  so  juuicKJUsly  ])laced  as  to  make  the  whole  of  her 
garli  have  a  very  ]Jeasing,  though  rather  r(jmantic,  a))))earancr. 

"Her  leisui'c  hours  from  hunting  luul  been  eni|)li»ye<l  in 
twisting  the  inner  rind,  or  bark  of  willows,  int<i  small  lines, 
like  net-wiiv,  of  Avhieh  she  had  some  hundred  fathoms  by  her; 
with  this  she  intended  to  make  a  (ishing-net,  as  soon  as  the 
sjiring  advanced.  Five  or  six  inches  of  an  ir(;n  hoop,  madii 
into  a  knife,  and  the  shank  of  an  arrow-head  of  iron,  which 
served  her  as  an  awl,  were  all  the  metals  this  poor  woman  had 
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with  her  when  she  eloped ;  and,  with  these  implements,  sh(? 
liad  ma«lo  hciself  complete  snowshoes,  and  several  other  useful 
articles.  Jier  method  of  making  a  fire  was  equally  singular 
and  cui-ious :  having  no  other  matei'ials  for  that  purpose  than 
two  hard  sulphurous  stones,  these,  by  long  friction  and  hard 
knocking,  produced  a  few  sparks,  which  at  length  communi- 
L-ated  to  some  touchwood  ;  hut  as  this  method  was  attended  with 
L;roat  trouble,  and  not  always  with  success,  she  aid  not  suffer 
tlie  fire  to  go  '->ut  all  winter.  The  singularity  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  comeliness  of  her  person,  and  her  aj^proved 
a('coiiq)li.shmont,  occasnoned  a  .strong  contest  between  several 
of  the  Indians  of  my  party,  who  sliould  have  her  for  wife  ; 
and  the  poor  girl  was  actually  won  and  lost  at  wrestling  by 
near  half  a  score  of  different  men  the  same  evening." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  wilderness  joust  furnished  this  exem- 
|)lary  maiden  with  a  chivalrous  knight  for  husband.  On  the 
Kith  of  January,  Hearne's  party  crossed  tht;  Athabasca  Kiver, 
which  flowed  into  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  fromtlus 
point  tlipy  headed  for  the  east,  taking  advantage,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  the  ice  in  the  lakefr'  oO  facilitate  travel.  Soon  they 
left  the  level  country  of  the  Athabasca  region,  and  approached 
the  Stoney  Mountains,  which  bound  the  noi'thern  Indian  coun- 
try. With  May,  the  annual  thaw  set  in,  and  travelling  became 
bad.  But  with  Spring  came  the  water-fowl  and  a  change  of 
diet;  and  the  party  made  continuous  and  sometimes  merry 
progress.  The  remainder  of  Hearne's  narrative  is  taken  up 
with  extended  discussions  on  natural  history,  and  with 
accounts  of  the  Indian  tribes,  into  these  we  shall  not  follow 
him,  but  dismiss  his  interesting  work  with  tlie  announcement 
of  Ids  safe  arrival  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Factory,  at  the  end  of 
June,  1772, 
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low  como  to  the  otlier  iniportniit  ])u1)]ic}i- 
lion  of  tlio  i)cno(l,  AlexanJci  Mackeiizio's 
Journal  of  liis  A^oyago  tliroiigli  tlic  Nortli- 
\\'cst  (.'oiitinont  uf  Aiiieiica.  This  interest- 
ing Work,  which  appeared  in  Lon«lon,  in 
ISOl,  contains  the  record  of  two  journeys 
undertaken  ]iv  this  able  and  entei-pi-isii.  » 
representative  of  tlie  North-West  Fur  (\)ui- 
I'aiiy,  in  t)ie  years  1789  and  17l.):J.  The  fiist  of  these  Journeys 
•leafs  with  the  river  which  i.cjus  his  name,  and  \vhieh  wan 
traced  from  its  source,  in  (li-eat  Slave  Lake,  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
'J'he  second  consists  of  his  diaiy  wliile  exph^ring  the  Peace 
River,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Idills,  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains  to  the  waters  of  the  Racific.  Tretixed  to  these  narra- 
tives is  a  description  of  the  route  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  Canadian  Fur  Trade,  from  Montreal,  via  the  Ottawa  and 
tiie  ui)per  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  across  the  Continent,  to 
the  Canading  trading-post,  Fort  '  Miipewyan,  on  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills.  The  situation  of  the  latter,  which  for  some  years 
was  Mackenzie's  liead^uaiters.  iu;i\    be  roughly  located,  as  ii? 
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latitude  58*^  Nortli,  and  ]on<ritndu  110^'  ^Vost  (of  Cieenwicli). 
It  lies  immediately  south  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  with  whieh  it 
is  connected  by  the  Slave  River.  'J'he  Elk,  or  Athabasca, 
River  flows  into  it  on  the  south  ;  and,  at  its  eastern  end,  the 
React!  River  Joins  its  waters. 

Almost  the  whole  cf"  ihe  route,  from  Montreal  to  this  distant 
post  on   the    Lake    of    the   llills,   can   be   followed   by  water^ 
thoui^h    it  is  Ijroken    by  immmeralile   and   toilsome    portages. 
Mackenzie's  introductory  chapter  will  still  be  found  a  lucid  and 
accurate  <ruide   ovur  this  ijjruat  st. retch  of  countrv,  a  valuable 
record  of  the  Indian  tribes  met  with  en  route,  and  an  instruc- 
tive history  of  the  grow^th  and  development  of  the   Canadian 
fnr-ti'ade.     At  its  outset,  Mackenzie   has  something  to  say  of 
the  native  forester,  the  voarcav  des  Imis,  and  the  habits  which 
the  European  acquired  from  him,  of  a  free,  but  far  from  correct 
manner  of  living  in  the   woods.      The   inlluence  of  the  early 
Fri>nch  missionaries,  if  it  was  ever  ))ractically  operative  on  the 
Indian   tribes,  in   IMackenzie's  day  had  long  ^ost  its    savour. 
Any  I'estraint  upon  lawlessness,  in  his  time,  wa^  exercised,  n  it 
throui^li    the  missions,  whieh  had   languished  cr  by  stake  and 
torch  had  been  hastened  to  a  close,  but  through  the  military 
and   tiading-pcsts  that  had  taken    their   })lace.      The   hiitial 
work  of  the  missionaries,  however,  was  done:    they  were  the 
ai'iint-voai'lars  of  civilisation  in  Canada  ;  and  however  few  the 
converts  they  made  to  their  faith,   they  glorified  it  through 
Aveariful  years  of  toil  and  i)lo(xlshed,  and  to-day  the  Canadian 
people  reap  the  pricel'  ■:  b',  -.etit.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  in 
speaking,  as  Mackenzie  ti*    >,  of  the  merely  transient  influence 
of  the  Church  in   Oie  AVIM*  rr.o.ss,  that  this  is  due  less  to  the 
failure  of  the  wor.-  -j-  V  >    n>"-iona  ii-s  tluui  to  the  pernicious 
example  set  before  tie  in«l'au-   ly  the  lay  I'liropean.     It  may 
be  true,  what  Macki  iizie    .  y  ,  tl.;;t  greater  results  would  Lave 
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followed  evangelisation,  had  tho  missionaries  rirst  taught  the 
Indians  liovv  to  surrou'id  themselves  with  the  comforts  ol 
civilisation  ;  hut  perhaps  a  more  important  truth  lies  back 
of  that,  in  the  step  which  shouM  have  }>roceded  it,  namely,  to 
have  kept  their  countr3'nien  out  of  tho  wildernesy  until  they 
themselves  were  (Miristianised.  Having  made  the-e  sti'ictures 
upon  this  portion  of  JMackenzie's  narrative,  it  is  only  justice  to 
let  our  author  himself  be  heard.  Hero  is  the  passage  which 
arrested  us : 

'  As  for  the  missionaries,  if  sufferings  and  hardshijis  in  tlie 
prosecution  of  the  great  work  which  they  had  undertaken  de- 
serve a}^])lause  and  admiration,  they  had  an  undoubted  claim 
to  b(>  admired  ami  applauded;  they  spared  ^\o  laboui",  and 
avoided  no  danger,  in  the  execution  of  their  important  office ; 
and  it  is  to  be  seriously  lamente(l  that  theii"  pi(jus  endeavours 
did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  they  tieserved  ;  for  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  to  be  found,  beyond  the  cultivated  parts,  of  their 
meritorious  functions, 

"The  cause  of  this  failure  must  be  attributed  to  a  want  of 
due  consideration  in  the  mode  employed  by  the  missionaries  to 
propagate  the  religion  of  which  they   were  tho  zealous  minis- 
ters.    They   habituated    themselves    to    the   savage    life,   and 
naturalised  themselves  to  the  savage  manners,  and,  by  thus  be- 
coming dejiendent,  as  it  were,  on  the  natives,  they  ac({uired  their 
contempt  ratlier  than  their  veneration.     If  they  had  been  as 
well  ac(|uainted   with  human  nature  as  they  wei-e  with  the 
articles  of  faith,  they  would  have  known  that  the  uncultivated 
mind  of  an   Indian  must  be  disposed   by  much   preparatory 
method  and  instruction  to  receive  the  revealed  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  act  under  its  sanctions,  and  le  impelled  t(^  good  by 
the  hope  of  its  reward,  or  turned  from  evil  by  the  fear  of  its 
punishment.    They  should  have  begun  their  work  Ity  teaching 
some  of  those  useful  arts  which  are  the  inlets  of  knowledge  and 
lead  the  mind  by  degrees  to  objects  of  higher  comprehension. 
Agriculture,  so  formed  to  fix  and  combine  society,  and  so  pre- 
yiaraiory  to  objects  of  supi^rior  consideration,  should  have  been 
tin;  lirst  thing  introduced  among  a  savage  peoi)le ;  it  attache-; 
the  wandering  tribe  to  that  spot  where  it  adtls  so  much  to 
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their  comforts  ;  while  it  i^ives  them  a  sense  of  pro])erty  and  of 
histing  possession,  insfoad  of  the  unrortain  ho))es  of  the  chase 
and  the  fu^^itive  produce  of  iineidtivated  wilds." 

Our  author,  heforc  deliverinij  himself  of  this  judgment,  had 
better  have  enlai'ged  Ids  I'eadinL,'  on  the  subject  of  French 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  wilds  of  Canada.  Had  he  con-i 
sidered  what  had  been  the  exjierience  of  the  Church  previous j 
to  his  own  day,  or  could  he  have  known  what  has  been  the! 
oxpei'iencc  of  (ioNcrnm'iiit  farm  instructors  since,  he  would 
have  been  slow  to  ha/.ifi'd  an  opinion  on  so  knotty  a  probleiu 
as  the  civilisatirm  of  the  Indian.  Ib^  forgets,  morcovei-,  that  a 
common  necessity,  and  often  a  common  peril,  herded  mission- 
aries and  Indians  together,  in  constant  fi.ar  fi'om  the  hereditary 
foes  of  each,  with  few  opportunities  to  sow  fields,  and  fewer 
still  to  I'cap  them.  Querulousuess  is  free  to  say,  of  course,  that 
"the  missionary  habituated  himself  to  the  savage  life;"  but 
fiuci'ulousness  (^ics  not  sa}'  how  else  he  could  have  su]>sistc(l. 
It  niay  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  sunt  the  missionary  first, 
ai;  I  the  S(|uattcr  and  jiolitician  land-agen^  afterwards;  ])ut  had 
tlie  ])rocess  been  reversed,  we  fear,  there  would  have  Wvw 
little,  if  any,  need  to  send  tlie  missionary. 

On  his  own  field,  Mackenzie  is  stronic.  He  knows  the  fur- 
trad  (J ;  and  h'  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  becoming 
ac(iuaint(Ml  with  the  country.  We  have  previously  ol)served 
that,  aftei"  the  Conquest,  many  Cana<lians  withdrew  theii 
trading  oj^ei-ations  from  tlie  West.  The  war  unsettled  the 
whole  land.  It  brought  together,  in  mortal  condjat,  the  two 
great  European  nations  that  had  long  striven  for  dominion  on 
the  continent  of  the  New  World.  To  the  north  of  the  lakes, 
war  threw  the  Indians  into  the  French  camp,  and  infuctcii 
them,  far  an<l  wide,  with  a  ])itter  hostibty  to  the  English. 
The  loss  of  Cana<la  to  France  did  little  to  soften  the  feeling  of 
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antipathy.     Despite  this  feeling,  the  groat  Englisli  Far  Com- 
pany on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  tliought  tliu  time  favoura1)lo 
to  extend  its  trade  to  tlie  south.     It  did  so  ;  but  for  a  time   it 
was  at  great  disadvantage.     In  coming  inland,  it  had  a  dirticult 
road  to  get  over,   and  a  long  and  toilsome  transport.     The 
risks  were  many ;  for  the  country  was  unknown  and  trade 
unsettled.     Moreover,  its  agents  knew  little  of  the  people,  and 
less  of  their  language.     With   Ca,nada,  the  case  was  different 
In  resuming  her  commerce  in  the  woods  she  walked  in  her  old 
paths.     After  the  war  the  people  took  heart,  and  the  pulse  of 
trade  again  began  to  beat.     Once  more  Lachine  was  gay  with 
the  throng  of  departing  voyayeuvs.     The  little  chapel  at  Sto 
Anne's  heard  again  the  Pater  Nosters  of  the  kneeling  boatmen, 
Dr   the   boart-llutterings    of   his   deserted    sweetheart.      The 
rugged  coureur  ties  hois  toiled  once  more  across  the  portages 
of  the   dark   Ottawa,   lightly   skimmed   his   canoo   over  the 
rjleaming    water- sketches    of    Lake    Nipissing,    and    stoutly 
stemmed   the   rapids   of  the  Sault   and    the    Kaministi([uia. 
Camp  fires  were  lit,  as  of  yore,  on  the  banks  o*'  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods;  and  sturgeon  were  speared  through  the  iee  of  the 
distant   Saskatchewan.      Canadian   trade   was   again   in  full 
blast. 

Just  before  Mackenzie's  advent,  a  number  of  traders  had 
gone  to  the  Far  West,  Among  the  number  was  the  English- 
man, Henry,  and  the  brothers,  Frobisher.  Pond,  from  Boston, 
and  hia  victim,  the  Swiss  Wad  in,  were  also  in  the  territories. 
About  this  time  the  North-West  Fur  Company  was  founded, 
wi'oh  the  Frobishers'  and  Simon  M'Tavish  at  its  head. 
Mo,ckenzie  tell  us,  that  at  this  period  he  had  :>pent  five  years 
in  the  cornting-house  of  a  Mr.  Gregory,  a  Montreal  merchant. 
In  1784,  he  left  that  employment,  with  a  small  adventui-e  of 
l^ls  own  in  tratlc,.  and  set  oat  fur  D(;troit.     Here  he  was  follow- 
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c<I  hy  one  of  lii.s  late  principals,  wlio  proposed  to  him  a  journey 
to  the  Indian  country,  to  be  undertaken  next  summer.     This 
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)cee(lin<r  to  the  tair  meadows  of  the  Grand 
Poi'ta;^'e,  he  formally  entei'ed  the  service  of  the  North-West 
Kur  (*ompany.  From  its  post  on  the  Rainy  River,  Mackenzie 
set  out  for  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  tlie  "Lake  of  the  Hills,"  or  as 
il,  is  now  known,  Ijako  ALiiahasca.  Two  months  afterwards 
he  aii'ived  at  the  post.  Here,  for  eight  years,  was  his  head- 
quarters; and  fi'om  here  he  started  on  his  two  celebrated 
voyages.  The  post  received  its  name  from  the  Chipewyans,  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  whose  ])rincl]ial  lodges  lay  in  the  disti'ict,  and 
who,  in  Mackenzie's  day,  were  a  numerous  peo])le.  Their 
territories  liyn  jjded  from  the  Churchill,  in  the  east,  to  the 
Columbia  River,  in  the  west.  The  origin  of  the  tri])e,  like 
that  of  th(^  aboiigines  of  the  whole  country,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. Like  other  members  of  the  Algonquin  family,  they 
are  very  superstitious.  Mackenzie  tells  us  that  they  have  a 
tradition  amongst  them,  that: 

"  They  originally  came  from  another  country,  inhabited  by  a 
wicked  j)eo])le,  and  had  traversed  a  great  lake,  which  was 
narrow,  shallow,  and  full  of  islands,  where  they  suffered  gi'eat 
misery,  it  being  always  winter,  v/ith  ice  and  deep  snow.  They 
believe,  also,  that  in  ancient  times  their  ancestors  lived  till 
their  feet  were  worn  out  with  walking,  and  their  throats  with 
eating.  They  describe  a  deluge,  when  the  waters  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  except  the  highest  mountains,  on  the  tops  of 
wliich  they  preserved  themselves. 

"They  believe  that  immediately  after  death  they  pass  into 
another  world,  where  they  arrive  at  a  large  river,  on  which 
they  embark  on  a  stone  canoe,  and  that  a  gentle  current  bears 
them  on  to  an  extensive  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  island  ;  and  that,  in  the  view  of  this  delightful  abode, 
tliev  rt  ('ei\e  that  iudufment  for  their  conduct  during;  life  which 
deternunates  their  final  state  and  unalterable  allotment.  If 
iheir  good  actions  are  declared  to  predominate,  they  are  landfid 
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upon  tlio  island,  wlirro  there  is  to  lio  no  end  to  their  liappiness  ; 
wliicli,  iio\vi!VO!\  .leoofilinLf  to  tlicir  notions,  (-(insists  in  an 
eternal  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasure  and  i;i'a(itientIon.  i'.ut 
if  their  had  actions  \v(Mi^h  down  the  halaiKte,  the  stone  caiJoo 
sinks  at  onee,  and  l(>aves  them  Uj»  to  their  chins  in  the  water, 
to  hehold  and  rei,'ret  the  rewaid  (enjoyed  hy  tin;  j^^>od,  and 
eternally  strun'i^dinix,  l»ut  with  unav.iiling  eiiileavours,  to  rejicli 
the  hlissf'ul  island,  From  ^\■hi('ll  they  are  evcludtMl  for  ever." 

While  an  inmate  of  Fort  Chijiewyan,  Mackenzie  was  ever 
haunted  by  ])rojects  of  discovery.  He  was  a  hoi-n  traveller, 
capahle  in  command',  full  of  resource.  al)l(;  to  withstand  tlic 
toil  of  arduous  undertakhius.  and  anxious,  as  we  h-arn  from 
his  woi'k,  to  exttunl  the  houndaries  of  geo^'raphical  science,  and 
(\dd  new  countries  to  the  realms  of  connnercf\  Such  a  (ask  ns 
ho  proposed  to  himself,  to  trac<'  (he  watei'-ways  from  Lake 
Athahasca  to  the  Fi-o/a'u  Oc(^an,  was  hoth  laltorious  and 
ha/ai'dous.  Never  l)ef(jre  had  the  waters  of  the  l•e^•ion  horno 
any  other  craft  than  tiio  canoe  of  the  savage;  nor  liad  the 
report  of  a  firelock  ever  disturbed  its  solitudes  or  rang  through 
its  wastes.  It  was  known  that  from  Great  Slave  Lake  a  cfreat 
water  flowed  out  towards  the  mountains  that  hem  in  the  vast 
plains;  but  whither,  and  through  what  devious  paths  it  led,  no 
man  know.  Mackenzie  set  himself  to  solve  the  problem.  In 
solving  it  lie  gave  his  name  to  the  river. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  178!),  Mackenzie  set  out  on  his  voyage 
of  discovciy.  His  party  consiste<l  of  four  C'ana<lians,  two  of 
whom  were  attended  by  their  wives,  and  a  (lorman.  For 
guide  and  inter])reter,  he  took  with  him  an  Indian,  who  had 
accompanied  Ilearne  in  his  journey  to  the  Copper  Mine  River. 
Two  wives  of  the  guide,  and  two  young  Indians,  were  also  of 
th(!  ])arty.  A  convoy  from  the  Fort  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion until  it  was  well  under  way.  At  the  outset  there 
occurred  the  usual  defection  from  the  ranks,  owinu-  to  some  of 
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^m(lul•takin^^  This  defection  was  soon,  how(!ver,  thouf,'h  only 
in  part,  niaih?  ^'ood.  After  our  travellers  had  heen  out  soino 
ten  days,  tliey  canio  to  rapids  and  otlier  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion on  the  river,  wliich  entailed  considerable  and  toilsome 
p()rtil^•in^^  At  the  end  of  the  portapre,  tlie  expedition  made  a 
]en;;thened  lialt  to  reci'uit  strength,  overhaul  tlie  su[)plies  for 
the  voyage,  nii  1  repair  their  cuncjes.  Wliile  in  camp,  a  scctioji 
(jf  the  party  added  to  the  stores  the  procbict  of  a  good  day's 
hunt.  This  consiste<l  of  moose,  bull'alo,  and  l)eaver,  with  a 
basketful  uf  carp,  trout,  and  pulnson  inconnu. 

Proceeding  on  the  joui'ncy,  tlie  party  passed  by  the  lodges 
of  some  of  the  Ued-Knife  Indians,  one  of  whom  they  took  for 
a  guide,  but  who  was  not  long  in  losing  his  course  on  the  lake 
poitions  of  the  river.  Ft  turned  out  that  he  had  travelled  no 
great  distance  down  its  waters.  As  they  were  now  in  sight  of 
the  Itocky  Mountains,  they  speedily  recovered  their  course  ; 
and,  binng  favouied  with  a  gootl  v/ind,  to  catch  which  they 
rigged  a  light  sail,  they  got  well  again  on  the  way.  About  the 
middle  of  July  they  reached  the  encampment  of  some  families 
of  the  Slave  and  the  J)og-rib  Indians.  So  novel  a  sight  to 
them  were  Europeans  that  they  lied  at  their  appearing.  Re- 
covering from  their  alarm,  and  being  attracted  by  trinkets  held 
out  for  their  acceptance,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
approached.  On  seeking  information  from  them  respecting 
the  river,  Mackenzie  could  only  extract  from  them  the  fabulous. 
They  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  pursuing  his  voyage,  say- 
ing, that  it  would  recpiire  several  winters  to  get  to  the  sea, 
that  the  party  would  encounter  monsters  of  horrid  sh'^pe  and 
destructive  power  on  their  way,  and  that  old  age  would 
certainly  come  upon  ere  they  could  ]X)ssibly  return,  The 
vrt'ect  of  these  fables  was  to  discompose;  for  a  time  the  mind>s  of 
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Mackonzio's  Imliau  employes,  who  had  alroady  tired  of  the 
voyago.  Tlioy  had  theinsolvos  gathered  more  exaggerated 
stories  than  had  come  to  tlieir  header's  ears;  and  it  was  with 
(liliii'ulty  he  couM  jMrsirKU^  them  of  their  alwiirdity,  and 
reasure  them  tliat  no  misliap  would  befall  tlietn.  Their 
greatest  dread  was  that  they  would  find  fc-w  animals  in  the 
country  beyond  them,  and  that,  as  they  proceeded,  the  scarcity 
would  increase,  and  all  would  [)erish  iVum  want.  By  dint  of 
l»riljery,  and  the;  exereiso  of  some  little  tact,  Mackenzie  was 
fortunate,  however,  to  induce  one  of  the  Indians  of  the  region 
to  join  tiie  party,  and  this  allayed  the  fejws  of  his  nervous 
following.  The  Indians  of  this  encampment  were  fancifully 
di'essed.  "  Their  ornaments,"  our  traveller  relates,  "  consists 
of  goi-gets  ;  bracelets  for  the  arms  and  wi'ists,  made  of  wood, 
horn,  or  bone;  garters;  and  a  kind  of  band  to  go  round  the 
head,  composed  of  strips  of  leather,  embroidered  with  porcu- 
pine quills,  stuck  round  with  the  claws  of  bears  or  wild- 
fowl inverted,  to  wliich  are  suspended  a  few  short  thongs  of 
the  skin  of  an  animal  that  resembles  the  ermine,  in  the  foi-m 
of  a  tassel.  Their  cinctures  and  garters  are  formed  of  jjorcu- 
pino  quills  woven  with  sinews,  in  a  style  of  peculiar  skill  and 
neatness." 

As  the  expedition  proceeded  down  the  river  its  current 
cpiickened,  and,  though  it  was  only  the  middle  of  July,  the 
tenqierature  rapidly  fell  Camping  on  its  banks  one  night, 
Mackenzie  noticed  the  water  rise  and  flow  visibly  towards  his 
tent.  In  the  morning  it  had  receded.  This  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  approacli  to  the  sea.  There  were  also  solar  indications 
of  a  high  latitude.  Some  pages  later  on  in  the  narrative  we 
hud  the  following: 

"I  sat  up  all  iiight  to  observe  the  sun.  At  half-past  twelve 
I  ealliKl  up  one  of  the  men  to  \'w.\v  a  sp(;ctacle  which  ha  ha  I 
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